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A most accommodating face was Harry Glyn- 
ton’s, There was, to be sure, nothing very pecu- 
liar about it; but it was this very circumstance 
that made it look so much like every other face. 
Had there been anything at all striking about it, 
‘nything to relieve its totally unsingular appear- 
ance, it might have claimed an identity of its own; 
‘ven a hooked nose, or an aligator mouth would 
have been a blessing. 

But nature seemed, in his case, to have made a} 
firm resolve not to commit herself; every feature } 
Was so exactly on the line, neither within nor 
without, that it was onpable of being considered } 
jast what people chose to call it. His eyes were} 
Teally surprising eyes, for it was impossible to} 
decide upon their color; they were as changeable } 
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trying to pass itself off for a dimple. And it often 
succeeded too; giving rise to as many conjectures 
as the famous shield in olden story, which de- 
ceived two brave knights by being gold on one 
side and silver on the other; and ending like the 
Irish controversy about Pat Doolan: ‘‘for when 
Pat turned around, it proved not to be him at 
all.” His figure was cast in the same mould; 
being neither tall nor short, neither fleshy nor 
thin; a great accommodation to resemblance- 
seekers, for they could lengthen it out or take it 
in at pleasure. And yet his face was a very nice 
face indeed; with a great deal of talent in the 
forehead and eyes, and a most winning expres- 
sion about the handsome mouth. 

His father, the old major, was extremely proud 


asachameleon. He would make his appearance } of his family, (one of the best in the state) and his 
iat the breakfast-table with a pair of expressive } lady mother, being the double-distilled essence of 
grey orbs, which he carried about till dinner-time, } pride, looked complacently around upon her other 
and then came out in hazel ones; in the course of} children, who bore unmistakeable marks of the 
the afternoon they assumed a deep violet color, > noble family from which they were descended ; 
and before evening turned quite black. If this? but when Harry’s features first began to emerge 
thange had taken place in a regular, orderly from the chaos in which nature had placed them, 
Manner it would not have been so surprising, for } the discovery was made that neither mouth, eyes, 
people might then have known what to expect; } nor forehead resembled his brothers’ and sisters’ 
but they were kept in a most pleasing state of} —he had not even the Glynton nose! Not even 





Uncertainty, for he frequently made his appear- 
ance in the morning with black eyes, and did not 
put on his blue ones until evening. 

His nose was neither Roman, Grecian, uquiline, 
Dor retrousse, and yet in different moods it ap- 


the old maid aunts of the family, or the poor re- 
lations, whose organs of vision are generally so 
much sharper than other people’s, could bestow 
upon him the universal panegyric, ‘‘the very 
image of his father!” for there stood the major, 


peared each one in succession; while his mouth, dignified and imposing, with all the much praised 
®very good feature in itself, underwent changes } family features grouped most pleasingly together 
Doless surprising. He could not lay a just claim in his very handsome face—and there lay poor 
0 dimples; but when a little boy at school, a com-} Harry with no identity of his own, and the sole 
pation, in a fit of anger, aimed a sharp-pointed } peculiarity of being the very image of every baby 
* at him, which went quite through his left} they had ever seen before. Now and then a gleam 
. and left a hollow that was constantly { of hope would lighten up their despairing faces, 
oL, XX.—1 
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as & passing expression claimed some relation- 
ship with the Glyntons; but before they could 
catch it, it was gone, like the fading sunset; and 
he would turn into so many different people in 
the course of an hour, that they almost feared 
him as belonging to the wizard tribe. 

In his childhood, Harry was often subjected to 
rather unpleasant adventures, on account of this 
marvelous resemblance; and once, when aban- 
doned by a careless nursery-maid, an energetic, 
would-be sister, formed upon the Susan Nipper 
plan, pounced suddenly upon him, and bore him 
off, struggling and screaming, to a retreat scarcely 
more inviting than the domicil of ‘‘good Mrs. 
Brown.” On reaching home, however, the real 
little truant was found comfortably established 
upon a bed of shavings; and to him were trans- 
ferred the shakings and slappings which had 
assailed his bewildered prototype. The girl for- 
tunately had the good sense to convey Harry 
back to the spot from whence she took him; and 
the frightened nurse, now making her appear- 
ance, soon conveyed him home. 

But his adventures were not all disagreeable 
ones; this likeness to other people procured him 
many pleasant hours. In particular, he recol- 
lected a vision of his childhood, in which mingled 
a sweet-looking lady, in a mourning hat and long 
black veil, who would take him on her lap, and 
cover his cheeks, lips, and brow with her kisses. 
Poor mother! a tiny coffin had been lowered into 
the grave—it was that of her child—her only one 
—and she glided about with her sweet, sad face, 
and long mourning robes, seeking rest and finding 
none, until it seemed as though a second image of 
her child stood forth in the little Harry Glynton. 
The same close curls of golden hair—the same 
dreamy eyes that had closed so lingeringly upon 
her; and she loved to sit and hold him for hours, 
persuading herself that it was her own little one 
whom she clasped. 

Harry was quite unused te this sort of treat- 
ment; for although father and mother were both 
kind to him, they seemed to feel differently toward 
their other children; he had never been made a 

first object at home, and the evident affection of 
the beautiful Mrs. Ives soon won an answering 
response in his own heart. He loved to sit with 
her for hours; to drink tea with her out of those 
tiny cups of the most transparent china, and listen 
to long stories of the little boy whom he so much 
resembled. Mrs. Ives wished to adopt him, but 
his parents’ pride would not consent to that; they 
did not choose to give up all interest in him to a 
stranger; and although Harry would gladly have 
gone with her, he was obliged to yield. 

She did not live a great many years; and at 
her death left Harry a property, which, in the 


eyes of his relations, almost compensated for his 


not possessing the Glynton nose. He was the 
most generous fellow in the world, and spent a 
large part of his income in presents to others, 
He did not care for the money; it could not make 
up to him the loss he had sustained. 

His mother was almost plagued to death ; Harry 
seemed destined to be the bane of her life. The 
most curious accounts were constantly brought 
her of his conduct; people seemed to be always 
on the watch for some new escapade, and he was 
seen in all sorts of queer places, conducting him- 
self as though he had always belonged in each 
one. Mrs. Glynton would sit trembling for the 
honor of the family, until at length her fears were 
assuaged by the conviction that he could not be 
in a dozen places at once. Any description of a 
young man found drowned was sure to corres- 
pond exactly with the appearance of Harry Glyn- 
ton; the portrait of any villain who had murdered 
his wife found a fac-simile in Harry; every forger 
and bank defaulter might have passed for his 
twin-brother. 

This was a pleasant state of things—very; but 
Harry had become so accustomed to it that it only 
amused him; and a smile was just ready to break 
forth when on the introduction of any new ac- 
quaintance he would exclaim, after riveting his 
eyes upon him for an indefinite period: ‘pray, 
Mr. Glynton, have you any relatives in Charies- 
ton?” or “were you not originally from Balti- 
more? You resemble so exactly a family I knew 
there?” or some one else would observe, ‘‘ excuse 
me for staring at you so—you must think me 
very rude—but you remind me so forcibly of a 
dear friend! His hair was, I think, rather darker 
than yours, and one eye was’ a little defective, 
and he was unfortunately marked with the small 
pox; but the resemblance is really striking.” 

Harry was obliged to swallow it all; black eyes 
or blue, beauties or frights, skeletons or Daniel 
Lamberts, it was all the same. But the idea of 
a Glynton looking so like all sorts of people mor- 
tified his mother extremely; and her brow would 
cloud ominously when any one in her presence 
digcovered points of resemblance to some not 
very desirable individual. But even she could 
not help noticing the marvelous changes in his 
appearance, which were often a complete puzzle to 
all the family. 

Harry one day took it into his head to make an 
excursion west; he had always been fond of ad- 
venture from a boy, and it amused him to observe 
the curious characters to be met with in travelling, 
and the many surprised looks, bows, and smiles, 
directed toward him, from people who suddenly 
recognized a dear friend whom they had supposed 
to be many miles distant. Semetimes, in the spirit 
of fun, he would return their “nods and becks, 





and wreathed smiles,” and approaching some de- 
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lighted group, he would inquire, with an appear- , the full gaze of a pair of most searching eyes, 
ance of interest, after every member of the family; {| which looked out from beneath their grey eye- 
that is, when he had discovered the existence of } brows with startling ferocity. A middle-aged man 
such members; the conversation proceeding in a } stood in the doorway; and although his appear- 
similar manner to that of the dialogue between { ance was not exactly that of one accustomed to 
Mrs. Credulous and the fortune-teller, who, after § } fashionable life, yet, judging from the good con- 
being told by the lady what he is expected to say, ; i dition of his garments, and the heavy gold watch 
surprised her with the extent of his knowledge. just visible at his side, he was evidently a man 
But this was just as the fancy seized him; at other { well-to-do in the world. His countenance was 
times he would feel quite exclusive, and return a {not that of an habitally ill-tempered person— 
complete cut to the salutations which met him on { only a good-natured man trying to look as cross 
every side; so irritating, by his conduct, an old } as he could from motives of duty. Harry soon 
gentleman, who mistook him for his nephew, that, averted his eyes with an indifferent air, not sup- 
in a fit of anger, he struck out the supposed de- | { Posing himself to be the looked-at party; but 
linquent’s name from his will—and not sufficiently } when he glanced toward him again, there still 
noticing a young lady, to whom he appeared as stood the old man scowling most unmistakeably 
the fac-simile of her lover, the surprised suitor ; upon him. Harry returned his gaze with one of 
received a summary dismissal. ; defiance; and fixing his eyes steadily upon him, 
But quite unconscious of all the mischief he { continued to stare until the old man, apparently 
was causing, our hero proceeded complacently on } satisfied, withdrew. 
his journey; and having passed Buffalo, entered } Quite wearied out with his baby-tending, Harry 
a stage-coach to convey him to his destination. ; fell asleep on the sofa, and the vision of the old 
Here he found himself not exactly in the seventh | ; man passed off like a disordered dream; but the 
heaven; a young urchin, of the male gender, who ; next morning, as he sat reading a newspaper, the 
had been snugly ensconced in his mother’s arms, } same face presented itself in the open door, and 
took him for his other parent; and set up such a ; then making room for a stout lady beside him, 
prodigious cry that Harry, in self-defence, was } the old gentleman passed on. The lady who 
obliged to devote himself to the task of quieting | now looked was evidently his wife; and she too 
him, Even the mother seemed puzzled at first, | frowned threateningly upon Harry, and doubling 
and quite disposed to be very sociable; but then, / up a most substantial fist, shook it at him and 
with a bright smile at her mistake, she found that ‘ ; disappeared. At this feat, which seemed so per- 
it was not her own good man after all, and quite | ; fectly ludicrous, our hero laughed out; and won- 
relieved to be freed from the weight of Master | ' dering what was coming next, he kept his eyes 
Bobby, she allowed.Harry to amuse him with the } fixed upon the door. 
most unwearying assiduity. Had any one else A slighter figure now bent forward; and Harry 
been placed in the same predicament, he would | had just caught a glimpse of a very pretty face, 
have considered it an excellent joke; but now the | and a pair of dark, bright eyes, when, as her gaze 
amusement of his fellow travellers irritated him fell upon him, a most attractive mouth was sud- 
to the highest degree, and his usually pleasant ; denly passed into an expression of consummate 
face wore a most scowling expression as he darted ; scorn, and the nez retrousse assumed a more celes- 
wrathful glances around the vehicle. The mother } tial tendency, as the young lady tossed her head 
had entered into an animated conversation with ' ; and walked on with a carefully affected indiffer- 
the woman next to her; and satisfied that Bobby | ence. He was just thinking what a pity it was that 
was in good hands, seemed disposed to pay him } } so pretty a face should be spoiled, and wondering 
very little unnecessary attention. ; ' what misdemeanor of his had occasioned all these 
The old, dusty-looking tavern, at which he stop- | wrathful looks, when a fourth figure appeared that 
ped, burst upon him like a gleam of sunshine, for } completely riveted his attention. 
the affection of Master Bobby could pursue him A face like an embodied sunbeam, yet bearing 
no further; although it testified itself in a succes- with its dark eyes and beautiful lips a close re- 
sion of edifying screams as he effected his escape. | semblance to the one which had just passed, now 
The piazza,was, as usual, crowded with loungers } looked in; not as the others had looked, but with 
and new arrivals; but Harry, too weary to notice { a bashful, mischievous glance, and eyes that would 
them, passed on to the public parlor, and threw : smile in spite of her. In an instant she was gone; 
himself, in a state of complete exhaustion, upon } and poor Harry, bewildered and fascinated, at- 
the nearest sofa. He listlessly perused the various } { tempted in vain to solve the meaning of this 
advertisements with which the walls were adorned; | { strange panorama, 
and then cast his eyes over the otherinmates, who} At the dinner-table he sat just opposite the 
‘appeared to be chewing tobacco for a wager. whole party; where he was considerably annoyed 
Happening to glance toward the door, he met } by the stern, unflinching gaze of the old lady, 
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who scarcely took her eyes from his face; the old rest assured of; Adela has quite succeeded in 
man glanced at him frequently, and then, with a } j Ovespenniag any silly fondness she may have felt 
sigh, resumed his knife and fork; the elder of the } for you, and is now quite as anxious as the rest 
young ladies kept her eyes steadfastly averted } of us that such bare-faced villainy should be 
from him; but the younger one now and then } made an example of.” 

stole a glance at him from under her dark lashes, An angry flush rose to Harry’s very brow on 
for which she soon received an ominous frown hearing himself branded with such epithets; and 
from her mother. Waiters seemed scarce and} nothing but the age of his tormentor prevented 
hard of hearing, and Harry, in common courtesy, } him from ‘taking summary vengeance. He could 
placed before the old lady a dish of peas in his} not imagine what possessed the family—they 
neighborhood, for which she had been calling in } seemed determined to have him in spite of him- 
vain; but no sooner was it within her reach, than } self; but he was resolved not to have a wife forced 
darting at him a glance of the most withering } upon him in this manner; besides, he would much 
reproof, she ordered a servant to remove it to } > have preferred the sister with the laughing eyes. 
the other end of the table. The younger girl } Suddenly the idea flashed upon him that they 
blushed deeply at this rudeness; and Harry was so had, in consequence of his unfortunate physiogo- 
provoked that he refrained from all further notice. } nomy, mistaken him for some other person. 

They withdrew from the table; and seating } “«T see that there is no use in trying to convince 
himself in a shady corner of the long piazza, our } you,” said he, ‘‘but as you are not willing to take 
hero pondered over the curious conduct of the } my word for it, perhaps you will have no objec- 
new-comers, while that bright face kept dancing } tions to accompany me to Judge Evartson’s, near 
before him like a tormenting vision. Suddenly by, and make inquiries of him.” 
he beheld the old man at his side; who, evidently } Mr. Crepton claimed a personal acquaintance 
confused by the start with which Harry greeted } with the judge, and professed his entire willing- 
his appearance, murmured some trivial observa- } ness to accompany him—adding significantly, 
tion about the weather, and still remained with } ‘that the less time they lost the better.” 
his eyes fixed upon him. Harry's looks seemed; Judge Evartson, a very agreeable personage, 
to demand an explanation of this; and seating | rather addicted to joking and merriment, was 
himself beside him, he said, } seated at the window of his library, which com- 

‘Your conduct is very strange, young man— } manded a view of the road, when a vehicle stop- 
quite incomprehensible to all of us.” } ped at the gate, and two travellers alighted. 

‘* My conduct strange!” exclaimed Harry, now; ‘Why, Mr. Crepton, my old friend!” exclaimed 
thoroughly roused, ‘to me your conduct, and that ; the judge, ‘‘ what has gone wrong with you to-day ! 
of your whole family, is amystery. Perhaps you You seem to be marshaling in a prisoner for trial 
will deign to inform me why it is that I am thus } —and that prisoner is Harry Glynton, by all that's 
pestered with such inexplicable looks; to my cer-} wonderful!” And he shook hands with both. 
tain knowledge I have never seen you before.” { ‘ Well,” said the judge, at length, ‘just pre- 

‘‘Were you not here at this very place, two’ mising that I am very glad to see you, what, 
years ago?” asked the old man. under the sun, has brought you here?” 

‘*No,” aed Harry, ‘‘I never was here before ; “This gentleman,” said Harry, smiling, as he 
in my life.” pointed to Mr. Crepton, ‘‘refuses to be convinced 

“‘The name of Crepton is probably quite un-} that I am really myself; and I wish you to sub- 
known to you?” stantiate what I have already told him.” 

“‘Entirely so,” said Harry, confidently. Mr. Crepton now related his story, to which 

‘«And I suppose,” continued his questioner, in} Judge Evartson listened with the greatest atten- 
a tone of incredulity, ‘you never saw my daugh-} tion. At the conclusion, he burst into a laugh. 
ter before?” ‘¢Oh, Harry !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I would not have 

‘* Never,” was the reply. that unfortunate phiz of yours for any amount of 

‘¢Perhaps,” continued his tormentor, ‘‘you will } houses and lands. What would have become of 
be kind enough to favor me with your name?” } you without my assistance is more than I can 

‘‘Henry Glynton, at your service.” tell. But I will perform the part of a good friend, 

‘‘Henry Glynton, eh? As you appear to be so } and assure Mr. Crepton that you are really Henry 
ignorant of yourself, young man, allow me to give ; Glynton, son of Major Glynton, of New York state; 


you a piece of information. You are not Henry | while Mr. Bryant is a Kentuckian. The likeness 
Glynton, but Charles Bryant, a scoundrel who } between you, however, is really surprising—that 
came on here two years since, and after winning } is, when apart; though if you were placed together 
the affections of my eldest daughter, you have } you might look very different.” 

now deserted her in this shameful manner. But} Mr. Crepton became reluctantly convinced, and 
you are not going to escape me, that you may ? resumed his seat in the carriage with a sigh. 
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Harry accompanied him; Neils resisted his} ‘“*Do come to me, my dear friend,” he wrote, 
friend’s pressing invitation to remain, because } “and try to get me from this horrid place. Lam 
he wished to clear himself in the eyes of Mrs. } about to be committed for forgery.” 
Crepton and her daughters. ; ‘Poor Harry!” laughed his friend, ‘you do 

When they drove up to the hotel, a group were ; seem to be fairly in for it this time.” 
seated at one end of the piazza, who appeared to} Judge Evartson, on alighting from his carriage, 
be enjoying themselves exceedingly. This group } received a hearty salutation from Major Glynton 
consisted of the ladies of the Crepton family, and } himself, who had come in search of Harry just in 
a gentleman, upon whom Harry’s eyes were im-} time to release him from his troubles. With two 
mediately riveted; for he was struck with his } such advocates as his father and Judge Evartson, 
wonderful resemblance to himself. Mr. Crepton } his innocence was clearly established; and the 
glanced first at Harry, and then at the stranger, ’ ; ; Major would at once have hurried him from a 
quite at a loss how to proceed; but the gentleman | scene where the dignity of the family had been 
came up to him and said, as he took his hand, } go little regarded. 

«Will you too extend forgiveness tothe truant? ; But Harry discovered some new beauty in the 
I have made my peace with Adela.” } place every day; there was such capital shooting, 

Mr. Charles Bryant then told a very plausible ’ and his father was an excellent sportsman; there 
story of illness, and the miscarriage of letters; } was a beautiful trout stream in the vicinity, and 
accounting in so satisfactory a manner for his } having once established the major with his red 
two years’ neglect, that Mr. Crepton was obliged | and line, the young gentleman manufactured some 
to thaw at last. Harry had retreated to one side | > excuse, and left him to himself—his absence being 
during this explanation ; but Mr. Bryant now fixed ; entirely unnoticed by the wrapt angler. Harry 
his eyes upon him, and appeared to be under the} grew very lazy, being more partial to a shady 
influence of some not very favorable impression. } seat on the piazza than any active exercise; and 

“The very man I am after,” he said, as if to} Miss Fanny pretended that she could not breathe 
himself, ‘about twenty-five years of age, good-} well in the house, and was very apt to carry her 
looking, genteel address.” ’ sewing in the same direction. 

After a short conversation with Mr. Crepton, } When Major Glynton and Harry at length 
it was announced to the company that Mr. Bryant) started for home, Miss Fanny accompanied them 
had been for sometime in pursuit of a forger, and } with a white ribbon on her bonnet; which cer- 
that Harry exactly answered the description. The } tainly looked very suspicious. The major scarcely 
old gentleman, although convinced that he was} knew how the affair had come about—it seemed 
not his daughter's lover, was by no means sure} so natural to have Fanny with them; and as they 
that he was not a forger; young gentlemen of} ; approached nearer home, and his lady wife, he 
quite as good fantilies, and with as influential} felt almost as guilty as though he had married 
friends as Judge Evartson, had committed the} ; her himself. 
same crime. Mrs. Crepton having considered it} > But when Mrs. Glynton would have received her 
her duty to dislike him at first, had been in no} with chilling dignity, the youthful bride looked up 
hurry to change her mind—Miss Adela was quite } with such a surprised, frightened kind of a glance, 
indifferent—and Fanny was the only one who} that she involuntarily laid it aside, and assumed a 
troubled herself at all about him. > more cordial manner. It was so with all the rest; 

“I am very sure,” said she, indignantly, ‘‘that} they said “there was no use in attempting dig- 
Mr. Glynton (she had got his name already) is nity with Fanny—she could not understand it.” 
no forger! I should think, papa, that one such} They were all very much shocked at Harry’s 
mistake would make you more careful.” account of himself; yet, strange to say, he never 

In spite of Fanny's defence, they all looked ; > classed this adventure among the discomforts of 
upon him with suspicious eyes; so that poor} looking like every one else. 

Harry sent a note to Judge Evartson. g 





THE NOONTIDE BATH. 
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A secret, shady, fragrant nook, But bolder grown, unrobes, and soon, 
Far in the deepest wood: : Yields, blushing, to the wave. 

Where flows a cool and lucent brook Hide, hide, for shame, oh! curious sun; 
Sacred to solitude! Ye errant birds beware; 

This seeks a nymph at Summer noon, Her presence, wanton breezes, shun; 


Her beauteous feet to lave: Insult not one so fair! 





“THY WILL BE DONE.” 





BY MES. CC. SALIMA. 





Sirvatep on one of the beautiful rolling prairies ; rupted enjoyment; and this happy family might 
of the West, is the once happy home which was ; indeed have forgotten that this was not their 
the scene of the occurrences here narrated. One? 3 ‘‘abiding home,” had not their heavenly Father 
glance at it was sufficient to give you an idea of ; recalled their wandering affections by the hand 


? 
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the happiness its inmates enjoyed, secluded as; of one of his messengers. New Year's morning 
they were in this sweet retreat from the noise} was made joyful by the sound of merry little 
and tumult of the city, breathing the pure air of } voices echoing, ‘Happy New Year” through the 
heaven, and surrounded by sufficient of both the > ; house; and the day was spent as an appropriate 
useful and beautiful of nature to satisfy every } season for mirthfulness and youthful amusements. 
reasonable wish, and fill their cup of happiness } Ah, little did they think that one of the sweet 
almost to overflowing. In front and to one side } faces then present would never again witness the 
of the house, towering locust-trees reared their } anniversary of that day! From that time com- 
heads high above the roof, perfuming the air} menced a slow but visible decline in the mother, 
when in bloom with their delicious fragrance, } but perhaps owing to her aversion of complaint, 
and sweeping against the chamber windows, as} scarce a doubt ever crossed their minds respect- 
if tempting the beholder to reach forth and pluck } ing the curability of the disease. Indeed so little 
their snowy blossoms. On the north side was a} were the family alarmed, that it was not deemed 
young orchard, and beyond it a bubbling stream } necessary for two or three weeks to consult a 
with banks covered with bulrushes; and some-} physician. At the end of that time her wasted 
times almost concealed by a luxuriant growth of} strength and emaciated form aroused them to the 
prairie grass. To the east was the farm-house } danger of delay in one of such a delicate consti- 
and barn, and farther on the present family; tution. Accompanied by her husband, she was 
burying-ground. Beyond all these the prairie, ; } removed to a city about twenty miles distant, to 
with its ever-varying light and shade, stretched | remain under the care of a physician till her 
away till lost in the distance; dotted here and } symptoms should be relieved; and here for awhile 
there with single farm-houses only, except to the } we will leave them and return to the family. 

West; where at sunrise might be seen the glit- | Passing over the lapse of a few days we again 
tering houses of a small village, about three miles} view them. It is morning, and the family are 
distant. gathered at prayer, and as they unite in solemnly 


The occupant of this beautiful ‘prairie home” 
was a clergyman, who finding the duties of his > 
large parish in the populous city of —— too labo- 


repeating ‘‘our Father who art in heaven” —their 
voices tremble, as ‘‘Thy will be done,” falls in 
subdued accents from their lips, and tears rush to 


rious for one of his age, removed to his present } their eyes at the remembrance of the absent one. 
residence, and collecting by his own personal ex-; Now a ray of hope bursts upon them when they 
ertions a sufficient sum to erect a small church } receive a letter, desiring they will come to con- 
in the village—freely dispensed the bread of life } vey the invalid home, and they fondly believe the 
to his little congregation ‘without money and} crisis is past. Delusive hope! One glance was 
without price;” intending here to spend the re-} sufficient—as the hectic cheek and glassy eye 
mainder of his days. His family consisted of} met the view—to recognize the disease that was 
himself and lady, two grown daughters by a for- } ; Wasting that gentle form. In the vain hope that 
mer wife, and five children, the eldest ten, and} ere long she would be more able to bear the 
the youngest about two years of age. In addition } fatigue of the journey home, she postponed her 
to the care of his parish, the father had under-} return. Again were they summoned to come, but 
taken the delightful task of educating his chil-? finding herself as yet too weak, with sorrowful 
dren. At this period, it would have been difficult } hearts they returned without her. Once again a 
indeed to have found a happier family; for in} letter reached them, Oh, how eagerly it is read! 
addition to the comforts that surrounded them, } but it is only to find that their beloved father has 
they experienced the more exalted enjoyment of} stolen a few minutes from his weary watch, to 
thankful hearts, and minds at peace with them-} inform them that there is scarcely a probability 





selves and their Maker. Summer, autumn reg of their mother’s recovery, and that she desires 
to return home, that she may die in the bosom of 


winter passed in this state of almost uninter- 
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her family. But still they cling to hope, ‘that 
anchor of the soul,” and persuade themselves she 3 
may yet recover. Two days pass by. For the 
last time they again receive a letter. Oh, what 
agony pierced their souls, as their eyes rested on 
those heart-crushing words, ‘‘there is no hope, 
come with all haste, that you pay see her once 
more.” ‘*No hope!” What an inexpressible 
amount of anguish and woe, unuttered, those 
words comprise! But it was no time for the in- 
dulgence of unavailing sorrow, they were com- 
pelled to action; and early on the morrow they 
started on their journey. Oh, how changed was 
that beloved mother! Once she gathered her 
family around her, and expressed her entire re- 
signation to the will of God, and her joyful sense 
of His presence with her, while sinking to the 
grave. She was carried home, and from that 
time till a few hours before death was almost 
constantly delirious; yet she never ceased to ex- 
press her sense of the support of the ‘everlasting 
arms;” and even in her ravings, it was evident ; 
that her mind was filled with peace in respect to 
her end. Oh, what a struggle in the hearts of 
those who repeated, ‘Thy will be done!” and as ; 
they watched the patient sufferer day by day, 
they inwardly ejaculated, ‘“‘oh, help us to sub- 
mit,” for they knew their inability to say in { 
truth, ‘‘Thy will not ours.” One morning he; 
awoke, calm and in full possession of her reason. / 
At another time this would have been hailed 
with joy, but now the anxious watchers knew it 
foreboded a speedy dissolution. A few hours 
after two alone remained with her, others, per- 
haps, not thinking she would so soon depart, 
having left the room for a short time. The 
death-rattle grew more distinct, and she spoke 
with difficulty. ‘I feel a change coming over 
me,” she whispered, faintly. Alas! an examina- 
tion of her pulse confirmed their suspicions that 
the great change from life to death was fast steal- 
ing over her. The family here quickly assembled 
around her dying bed, but she seemed totally un- 
conscious of the presence of any human being, 
apparently looking far hence into the invisible 





; yet shall he live.” 


she spoke. ‘‘A—— you are almost home,” said 
her husband. 

“Yes,” she replied, and in a few moments with 
a slight sigh the struggling spirit was released 
from the prison-house of its earthly tenement, 
and returned to its glorious Giver. The weeping 
family and friends bowed in sorrow over the 
earthly remains of the departed. They had 
thought they should be able to say, ‘‘Thy will 
be done” with more composure, but now the full 
meaning of those words burst upon them in all 
their force, as they gazed on the corpse. 

Another day has past. The house is filled 
with people to attend the funeral. The relatives 
are seated near the coffin, and the minister per- 
forms the service; endeavoring to bring to their 
recollection the consoling promises of the Scrip: 
tures, and administer balm to their wounded 
hearts. He has finished; and slowly the mourners 
approach in turn to take a Jast look—a sad fare- 
well. How sweetly fell the tones cf the minister 
of God upon the ears of the mourners, while 
looking at that peaceful countenance; as stand- 
ing near he repeated that beautiful passage—‘‘I 
am the resurrection and the life saith the Lord; 
whoever believeth in me, though he were dead, 
And as their tears, the last 
tribute of love, fell fast as they turned away, 
they inwardly ejaculated, ‘the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” Slowly the funeral procession 
wound its way to the chosen spot of interment, 
and after a few words of exhortation the coffin 
was ijowered into its last resting-place. The 
burden of grief was almost overwhelming, as at 
the solemn sound of ‘earth to earth,” the first 
shovel of cold earth rattled on the coffin, and 
was followed by others in quick succession as 
the minister continued—*‘ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust”—and again like balm fell the words which 
followed, ‘looking for the life of the world to 
come.” And as they turned from the new-made 
grave, they murmured, ‘‘Thou gavest, and Thou 
hast taken; *twas meet that our jewel should 
be placed in Thy crown. Father, Thy will be 





world upon which she was entering. Once only 


done.” 





BYRON. 





BY J. F. WIESHAMPEL, JR. 


On, thou strange poet! with thy tongue of verse, 
Thy notes of melancholy, and thy fame; 
I do not, save in days of woe, rehearse 
The story of thy glory and thy shame! 
And then I like to think of Byron, who, 
In moody moments clasped his aching head, 
And thought he was like Cain, accursed too— 





Afraid to die, but wishing he was dead! 
Ob, Byron! till the world shall lose thy tongue, 

Be thy “dark soul” in Heaven or in hell— 
Until the glow fall from its place among 

The stars, whose greatest glory doth it swell, 
Thou shalt not be forgot, but ever sung 

Most wondrous poet pen did ever tell! 





DORA ATHERTON; 


OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FABM.” 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 270. 


We left Mrs. Harper thunderstruck at the ; added, kindly, “if ever I become rich, you are to 
news of Dora’s arrest. While, with trembling paint my portrait at your very best price.” 
hands, she is endeavoring to tie her bonnet- **T shall certainly paint it then, and at no dis- 
strings, in order to fly to the aid of our heroine, ; tant day,” replied Butler, speaking in sincerity, 
let us go back, for some hours, in order to ex- } though apparently with flattery. ‘You could do 
plain these startling occurrences. so much good—so much more than most of your 

And first we must follow Butler’s proceedings. sex—that I cannot reconcile your leading this life 
All the morning he had walked about, visiting ; with the just decrees of Providence.” 
various acquaintances, and was on the point of} Dora sighed. 
returning home, when, toward noon, meeting a “Tt is all for the best,” she said. ‘God, and 
companion, he was induced to accompany him } not we, knows what is most proper. But let us 
ona stroll. The day was a brilliant one, late in talk of yourself. Do you intend to travel?” 
November, one of the brightest of the Indian} ‘That is my plan. My profession, in which I 
summer. Beguiled by conversation, and by the { have some proficiency, will support me, while I 
beauty of nature, the two companions sauntered go from town to town; and, in this way, I hope 
on until they reached a public promenade on the } to visit all sections of the Union, observing nature 
outskirts of the city, where they sat down, for {and studying men. As I hear they have an ex- 
a while, to rest. cellent school for artists at ——, I think I shall 

The sun was already in the western heavens, } stop there awhile, though it may be a year before 
and crowds of pedestrians, as usual at that hour, }I reach that place. But which way are you 
filled the walks of this lovely retreat. Butler } walking? Ihave half an hour to spare. Shall 
and his companion sat, for some time, watching } I accompany you?” 
the throng. There were nurses with children; ‘“‘Certainly,” replied Dora: and he placed him- 
school-boys on an afternoon holiday; and parties } self by her side. 
of laughing girls; with here and there a pair} They soon left the crowded promenade, and 
of lovers, easily distinguishable by their air of ; sauntered slowly on. Dora began to speak again 
entire indifference to everything but themselves. } of Butler’s art, and as both had read much on 
Around the fountain, which, in the centre of the } the subject, the conversation became enthusias- 
garden, threw its jet of liquid silver to the sky, } tic. They discoursed of Rubens, Titian, Vandyke, 
troops of noisy children, under charge of their {and the great Italian masters, Butler declaring 
parents or of elder brothers or sisters, were } his predilection for the former, and Dora for the 


whooping in wild delight. latter, especially for Raphael. 
Suddenly Butler started to his feet, and hold-{ ‘‘It is color, rather than beauty of form or ex- 
ing out his hand to his companion, said, pression,” she said, ‘‘ which seems to enchant you. 


“Good-bye, if I don’t return. There’s a young } But for me, I would rather have the ‘Madonna 
lady I should like to bid farewell to—Miss Ather- } and Child,’ than even the ‘ Descent from the Cross,’ 
ton.” wonderful as this last is.” 

Dora was indeed approaching, her face wreathed “IT don’t think I should care to go abroad,” 
in happiness, for, in the bright air, and with all so 3 said Butler, ‘‘even if I could; for it might make 
pleased about her, she felt as gleeful as a school- } me a mere imitator, as it does most. The old 
girl. She came forward with a frank smile, offer- 3 masters painted from nature, not from smoke- 
ing Butler her hand. dried pictures, and we moderns will never equal 

“‘T am so glad to see you,” she exclaimed. ‘I 3 them till we go back to nature too.” 
was afraid we should not meet again. You have «But the old Italians had a faith in inspira- 
my best wishes for success: and remember,” she } tion,” said Dora, ‘and it was that which made 
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them so great. In this skeptical age it is impos-; however, eyeing his opponent resolutely, but with 
sible to expect master-pieces.” a darkened brow. 
Butler took off his hat reverently. Careless and supercilious the seducer of Susan 
“If I ever become a great artist,” he said, ‘‘if } advanced, whistling a light opera air; and it was 
ever my faith inspires a true picture, it will be, } not until he stood directly in front of Butler that 
under heaven, through you, Miss Atherton. You; he stopped. Seeing, however, that his opponent 
found me an infidel; you leave me a believer.” did not move aside, he now looked insolently at 


“Nay,” she replied, ‘‘do not speak thus. God } 
has himself brought you to him by a way you; 
knew not.” } 

Butler was about to answer, but at this instant } 
the whistle of a locomotive was heard. He started } 
at the sound. } 

“That is the down train from ——,” he said, } 
“and, if I do not leave you, I shall be late. If} 
I return through the wood, which we have just 
passed, I shall overtake the train at its stopping 
place below, and can easily get a cast onit to the » 
depot, in town.” 
Dora held out her hand as she would have done } 
to a brother. } 

“Good-bye,” she said, smiling. 

“Good bye,” he replied, taking her hand as | 
frankly. ‘‘God in heaven bless you!” 

He spoke with emotion, and turning disap- } 
peared. Dora saw him running till he entered } 
the wood, and then lost sight of him among the 
thick undergrowth. She now walked on awhile, } 
musing of this strange soul. Suddenly she heard ; 
a shot, as if from a gun, in the wood behind. Her ; 
heart began to beat fast with a presentiment of } 
evil, She turned on her steps by an irresistible } 
impulse, and hurried back to the wood. 

Meantime Butler, having threaded half the } 
wood, was still advartcing at a rapid pace, when 
he found himself confronted unexpectedly by a} 
person approaching in the opposite direction. 

The path, at this point, was exceedingly narrow, } 
indeed only broad enough for one person. It ran, 
moreover, between high, thorny -bushes, so that ; 
stepping aside was inconvenient. Butler was } 
close on to the other person before observing } 
him; and then he paused involuntarily, raising 
his eyes to see who it was. 

He started back a step in horror, for the stran- } 
ger was Susan’s seducer. The young libertine 
had apparently been out shooting, for he carried 
& gun, and a dog was heard breaking through the } 
bushes behind him. 

The blood rushed from Butler’s heart into his 
face, and then poured back again, leaving him 
pale as death. Involuntarily a scowl knitted his 
overhanging brows, and his eyes flashed, for an 
instant, with fury. His first impulse was to strike 
the profligate to the earth. Three months before 
he would have done this without compunction, 
but now, as on a former occasion, better counsels 
prevailed ; and, with a mighty effort, he controlled 
himself. He drew his tall person up haughtily, 





him, as if expecting this to be sufficient, espe- 
cially as he noticed that Butler wore the dress 
of a mechanic. 

But the latter remained immoveable, the color 
deepening again on his cheek. His well-dressed 
antagonist now waved his hand with an easy, 
contemptuous air, for him to make room; but 
still Butler stood rooted to the spot, anger fast 
mounting to his eyes. 

The profligate cast a look on either side at the 
apparently impenetrable brake, and then faced 
Butler, with a scowl on his face also. He had 
not yet recognized his opponent. 

‘Stand aside, fellow,” he said, stepping for- 
ward, 

But Butler remained firm as a rock, his arms 
folded, his face black with suppressed emotion. 

‘¢‘Mr. Thomaston,” he said, in a deep, guttural 
voice, ‘you had hetter give way yourself. I am 
in no mood to be ordered-——” 

“Hey!” exclaimed his opponent, with surprise, 
stepping coolly back, and measuring Butler from 
head to foot. ‘It’s you,is it? I’ve seen and 
heard of you—the house and sign painter— 
Susan’s jilted lover, by Jove!” And he laughed 
scornfully and coarsely. 

‘‘Take care—take care,” cried Butler, in tones 
low, yet hoarse with passion; and he advanced a 
step. ‘Don’t drive me mad, sir, or, by ——, I 
can’t answer for myself.” 

The look of concentrated rage, partially sup- 
pressed, yet still fearfully visible, terrified the 
profligate, notwithstanding his self-confidence. 
He had never seen, or even imagined a face like 
that. He retreated, therefore, presenting his 
gun. 

‘‘Keep off,” he cried, in alarm, ‘‘keep off, you 
scoundrel, I tell you. By the Lord, if you don’t 
I'll shoot you.” 

«Put down that gun, if you are a man,” rapidly 
said Butler, following him up. ‘I don’t want to 
harm you—but you'll have to give way—I’ve 
wrongs of others as well as myself to avenge, 
and its as much as I can do to keep my hands 
off you-——”’ 

‘‘Insolent lackey !” 

“By ——, don’t say that again, sir. Make 
way at once,” shouted Butler, pressing on him, 
‘‘or it will be worse for you.” 

“Keep back,” cried his opponent, eagerly, 
cocking his gun, ‘‘I’ll fire if you don’t—lI will, 
by heaven——” 
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“Will you,” hissed Butler, mad with rage, 
springing upon him. 

The action was so sudden that the profligate 
had not time to fire, before his athletic antago- 
nist had grasped the piece, and was struggling 
with him to wrench it from his hands. Had 
Thomaston yielded the gun, Butler, incensed as 
he was, would have flung it into the bushes, and 
depended on his strength of arm to put the liber- 
tine from his path. But the latter, judging But- 
ler by himself, feared to give up the weapon, lest 
it should be used against himself; and accordingly 
he struggled desperately to retain possession of 
it, or even to turn the muzzle toward his antago- 
nist, that he might discharge it. The conflict was, 
for a full minute, undecided. Though apparently 
slightly built, constant exercise in athletic sports 
had hardened the muscles of the profligate to iron, 
and he was, therefore, no contemptible match even 
for the powerfully built Butler. Besides, he be- 
lieved himself struggling for life itself; and when 
a man has that conviction, his efforts are super- 





human. 

Panting, twisting in and out, their faces flushed, 
yet scarcely moving their feet an inch, the two | 
wrestlers swayed backward and forward. At} 
last, with a sudden wrench, Butler forced his} 
adversary’s chest backward. At the same in- 


stant, by accident, the muzzle of the fowling-piece ; 


became pointed in the direction of its owner’s } 


heart, and being already cocked, the jar started ; 
the hammer, and the piece was discharged. The } 
load lodged in the bosom of Thomaston, who fell 
back, on the moment, dead. 

The report of the gun, the relaxing of his ad- 
versary’s limbs, and the dull weight of the body ; 
assuring him of the sad tragedy, filled at 

$ 





with horror indescribable. Though, for a few 
moments, he had given way to passion, he had 
not desired his antagonist’s death; and, as he 
now gazed on the glazing eye, and beheld the 
stiffening body, a cry of anguish burst from his 
inmost soul. He laid the insensible form on the 
ground and knelt beside it, chafing the hands, in 
the vain hope that life might not be extinct. 

But there was no doubt, he saw, of the terrible 
fact. The arm, when he let go of it, fell heavily, 
like a piece of lead; and he knew then that the 
spirit had irrevocably departed. 

**Oh! God,” he cried, in passionate agony, big 
drops of perspiration starting on his forehead, 
«Thou knowest I did not mean to doit. I sought 
not his life.” 

But, even as he spoke, he remembered the 
stubborn pride which had led him to block up 
the path, the mad passion which had prompted 
him to rush upon his adversary: he felt self-con- 
demned: he could not pray; and, burying his face 
in his hands, he groaned in utter despair. 











een 


Texts of Scripture, terrible and condemnatory, 
rose up to his memory. ‘The blood of thy bro- 
ther crieth from the ground.” ‘*They that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” And 
others as awful. He seemed to see himself con- 
demned eternally: the trees, the sky, the sun- 
shine frowned on him: and he felt, in his heart, 
as if he had committed the unpardonable sin, as 
if the gates of mercy were closed to him forever. 

All at once, the whine of a hound aroused him 
from this stupor of madness and horror. He 
looked up. The dead man’s dog, which had been 
chasing about the woods, had now come up, and 
was snufling about the corpse, uttering low, plain- 
tive cries. 

Butler started to his feet. The presence of the 
dog recalled him to himself. He remembered that 
the wood was contiguous to a populous district, 
and in sight of a travelled road, and that, there- 
fore, numerous persons must have been within 
hearing of the gun, who would be attracted imme- 
diately to the spot. He reflected that, if arrested 
near the dead body, the circumstance, notwith- 
standing every possible explanation, would go far 
to convict him, in the eyes of others, of deliberate 
murder. He recalled also the pregnant fact that 
he had loved Susan, and that, in the rage of a 
disappointed affection, the public mind would find 
a motive for the homicide. 

He had been horrified before at the crime 
itself; for he felt himself, though not a murderer, 
criminal. He was now alarmed at the possible 
consequences that might ensue to his person. 
He determined to fly at once. He remembered 
that he had luckily made every preparation to 
leave the city, so that, if he could only escape 
from the wood unseen, he might entirely avoid 
arrest, and even, perhaps, suspicion. Taking a 
last look at the corpse, therefore, he fled from the 
awful spot, pursued by terror and remorse alike. 

He was not a coward, but the image of the 
gallows, the jeering crowd, a name stained for- 
ever appalled him: and he rushed from the place, 
as if a thousand avenging furies were in pursuit. 

No one saw his exit. He was just in time to 
intercept the train of cars at the stopping place. 
In five minutes he was at the depot. In ten 
minutes more he reached Mrs. Harper’s. We 
have seen his strange conduct there, now entirely 
explicable. In less than an hour after he fled 
from the wood, he was being whirled away to 6 
distant city, with a speed rivalled only by that 
of the wind. 

And now let us return to Dora, whom we left 
hastening into the recesses of the wood, alarmed 
by the report of the gun. 

She soon reached the spot where the dead body 
lay, with the hound, faithful to the last, whining 
mournfully over it. 
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At first she did not recognize her old perse-; they must have met here—Butler’s anger over- 
qtor. She did not even notice, at first, that it; came him—oh! merciful heaven—murder and 
was a corpse lying across the narrow path. But } sudden death—murder and sudden death.” 
supposing that the sportsman had been wounded } Her bonnet, in her agitation, fell back on her 
by the accidental discharge of his gun, she hur-} shoulders, where it remained held fast by the 
ried forward, after a momentary start of pity, to, strings, her hair disordered. 
offer him her aid. All at once she flung herself again on her 

As she drew nearer, however, she observed ; knees, and taking the hand of the corpse, began 
that the prostrate form lay entirely motionless. } to chafe it. 

There was not even a groan. Her heart now; ‘‘He cannot be dead,” she exclaimed. ‘‘There 
began to beat fast. What if the sporteman } must be life in him—oh! terrible, terrible—there 
should be dead? } is no pulse—what shall I do?” 

She hastened onward with accelerated steps,; She never reflected on the suspicion that might 
and soon reached the side of the body. The face » attach to herself, if she was found with the mur- 
was partially concealed, being turned to one side. } dered man: she thought only how frightful the 
She said eagerly, } news would be for his family, and who would 

“Are you much hurt, sir?” ; assume the task of conveying it to them. In 

There was no answer. But the hound gave a her perplexity she looked around, first on one 
long, plaintive howl, looking piteously up into } side, then on the other, seeking help. 
her face. She almost knew now that his master ; But no person approached. She rose now 
was dead. } from her knees, with the determination to go 

We have failed to represent Dora’s character, } for assistance; but before she had taken two 
if our readers do not know that she was as coura-} steps from the corpse, the hound sprang after 
geous as she was good. She did not fly, there- her, with an angry bark, and seized her by the 
fore; but stooping down, in the faint hope that dress. Poor dumb beast, he knew that his master 
the sportsman might still breathe, she gazed into ; was helpless, and his instinct told him not to 
his face. Before she could do this, however, it} suffer Dora, who seemed to take such interest in 
became necessary to remove the fowling-piece, } the dead man, to depart! 

Which had fallen across him, and was in Dora’s} But how little a thing will sometimes affect 
way; and in lifting it, her hand became soiled by; a destiny. As Dora, anxious to summon aid, 
the lock, for she thoughtlessly grasped the piece } stooped to loosen her dress from the dog’s teeth, 
at that point. two laborers from a neighboring field suddenly 

When she had bent over the dead man’s form approached the scene. Alarmed by the gun, 
and gazed into his face, she started back with | they had been running to the spot, their feet 
scream. Then, after a second, she gazed again. } falling noiselessly on the turf; but both now 
Could it be? Yes, there lay her persecutor, a stopped simultaneously, for the sight that pre- 
tionless, breathless, life entirely extinct. sented itself was sufficient to arrest attention. 

She looked at him a moment in stony astonish-} Let us recall the scene again. A dead man 
ment and horror. Her own wrongs were forgot- lying on the ground; a young girl endeavoring 
ley did not even remember Susan. But she } to fly; and a hound, evidently belonging to the 

t of the sinning soul, summoned, without } victim, angrily tugging at her dress. Add to 
Warning, to its account, and even then beginning, } this a lonely wood and the disarray of the girl’s 
ineternity, its awful expiation. The words of the , head-dress; and the picture, as it presented itself 
litany rose up before her: —‘‘ From lightning and } to the two rude, coarse spectators, is before you. 
tempest; from plague, pestilence and famine; Simultaneously each now glanced at his com- 
from battle and murder, and from sudden death—} panion. There was a world of accusation, in- 
g00d Lord deliver us!” quiry, and answer in those looks. Then, as if 

All at once she started to her feet, her face} by one impulse, they rushed forward. 
whiter than cere-cloth, her eyes almost starting} Oné seized Dora rudely by the arm, the other 
from their sockets; for, with the words murder } took off the dog. 
and sudden death, there flashed across her mind The first spoke. 
glimpse of the terrible truth. ‘Not so fast, young woman, not so fast,” he 

She looked wildly around, as if expecting to} cried. ‘Murder will out, you know.” 
see Butler, cowering and horrified, hiding near. Dora gazed at him, with a bewildered look, 
Then she clasped both hands over her eyes, as} not yet comprehending his words, though she 
ton shut out the sight, unconsciously pushing } winced with pain under his rough grasp. 

her bonnet by the gesture. She replied, 
’ "Te came this way,” she cried, wildly and in- *“T am so glad, so very glad you have come. 
coherently, “there was just time for a quarrel— : Somebody must break it to his family. But 
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don’t grasp me so hard,” and she attempted to 
remove his hand. ‘You hurt me.” 

The man who had taken off the dog, and who 
now, kneeling, was holding him back, looked up 
with a boisterous, mocking laugh. 

“‘You’re a cute one, gal,” he said. ‘But it 
won’t do. She’s playing possum, you see, Bill.” 

At these rude tones, and this insolent look, 
Dora gazed from one to the other alarmed. The 
first speaker, meantime, instead of relaxing his 
grasp, tightened it. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she said, at last. 

‘Hear that, Bill!” cried the kneeling man; 
and then he added, ironically, “oh! she’s as in- 
nocent as a lamb.” 5 

Dora made another effort to free herself. The 
vulgarity of the two men alarmed her, as yet, 
even more than their implied accusation. 

‘*Let me go,” shecried. ‘‘ Are you not ashamed 
of yourselves?” 

‘In course we is,” said the kneeling man, with 
another coarse laugh, ‘‘desp’ate ashamed. Its 


quite a blow for us to find ourselves in sich com- } 


pany.” And he winked at his companion. 

But the latter, rough as he was, had more feel- 
ing than his comrade. 

**Don’t make fun of the young woman, Sam,’ 
he said. ‘Its a serious affair for her. I spose 
the fellow’s insulted her, and she has shot him; 
but it will be murder nevertheless. Come, young 
woman,” he said, addressing Dora, who stood 
stupified with horror, for she now began to be 
aware of the charge against her, and to see its 
plausibility, ‘‘don’t look so scared like! May 
be the jury will disagree.” 

For some time Dora remained speechless; but 
at last she found words. 

**You don’t mean to accuse me of murder?” 
she gasped. ‘‘I came here, and found him dead, 
I was going for help when you came up——” 

But the more humane of the two interrupted 
her. 

*‘You’d better say nothing,” were his words. 


PPADPDPD DADA 


; that others would think only too much like these 
’ men, 

‘*And the dog too,” returned the first speaker, 
i ‘“‘Tt’s nat’ral for them to know their master’s 
‘ enemies—they have an instinct that way—and 
; we found him, you see, holding on to you, to keep 
¢ you from escaping. And look here—why you 
; haven’t had the thought, young woman, to wipe 
¢ your hand, where the powder from the pan black- 
; ened it.” And, as he spoke, he lifted up Dora's 
‘hand, and exhibited, to her consternation, the 
’ perceptible smut which had come from the lock, 
’ when she picked up the fowling-piece. 
**Good men,” she said, at last, unnerved for 
; the moment, “pray, let me go! I am innocent— 
‘ indeed I am—I did not kill Mr. Thomaston——” 

‘““Whew! So you know his name, do you?” 
‘ cried the still kneeling man. ‘Bill, she’d a better 
took your advice. She’s fixing her flint for her- 
self.” 

The other shook his head. 

“You see,” he said, turning to Dora, “the 
more you say, the worse it is for you.” 

Too late she felf that this was true. She saw 
‘her error. Her very astonishment at the charge 
‘ had, as it were, bewildered her self-possession. 
Her protestations of innocence had but fastened 
‘ suspicion more conclusively upon her. And, com- 
‘ pletely overcome, she bowed her face, bursting 
: into a flood of tears. 
$ Other spectators began now to arrive at the 
$scene. We have said that the wood was near a 
‘ populous district, and as gunning had long been 
; prohibited in the neighborhood, the discharge of 
‘ fire-arms had naturally attracted many persons 
' within hearing to the spot. With the increase 
‘of arrivals, a Babel of confusion ensued. The 
‘ kneeling man rose to his feet, fastening his hand- 
‘ kerchief to the hound in order to hold it; and con- 
‘ stituted himself spokesman, while his companion 
‘ remained in charge of Dora. Every one was 
{ asking questions. Awe was on some faces, mere 
: curiosity on others. The story of a murder, and 
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“‘That’s my advice, young woman. Because, you ! by the prisoner, was universally believed. A few 
see, we will. be examined first about this matter, {looked pityingly upon her, as she stood, with 
and we shall have to tell all your words. You’re ; averted face, sobbing hysterically; but the great 
in for it sure, if you go for to talk. As it is,’ mass merely shrugged their shoulders, her plain 
you’ve not much chance, for Sam and I, you see, § dress being sufficient proof, if more was needed, 


were working in a field close by, and saw you go } that she was guilty. One or two remarked o 
her apparent youth; and others speculated as to 


into the wood, with this very chap——” 
“It was not he,” cried Dora, eagerly, ‘it } the cause of the homicide; while, to each and all 
was——” alike, the more brutal of the two laborers expr 
“That won’t do,” interrupted the man, check- ? tiated on the terror.in which they had surprised 
ing her. ‘We saw ’em both, Sam, didn’t we?” { her, and the wonderful instinct of the hound ia 
His companion nodded assent. detaining her when she sought to flee. 
From one to the other Dora looked in affright, No one, however, in all this time touched the 
her lips parted, and every vestige of color fled {dead body. The popular notion that a corps 
from her cheeks. She saw how, link by link, } must be left unmoved till the arrival of the core 


suspicion was fastening upon her; and she knew { ner, combining with the awe that murder ever 
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creates, sufficed to preserve a charmed circle ; Then, suddenly, came the fear that the landlady, 


around it. 
Messengers had beeen immediately despatched 


for the coroner, and in a comparatively short 


like all the rest, might regard her as guilty: and, 
as this thought flashed upon her, she turned ashy 
pale, and the room began to swim around. She 


time he arrived. The inquest was held, and a | staggered, and would have fallen, if she had not 


verdict rendered, ‘‘that the deceased came to his | 


death by a gun-shot wound, inflicted by Dora 
Atherton.” 
Meantime the innocent victim of these suspi- 


clutched at the back of her chair. 

Meantime the confusion increased. The officer 
looked angrily toward the door, and demanding 
what the uproar meant, was answered that an 


cions had been placed under charge of an officer, { old woman was trying to force her way in, though 
and carried, in a chaise, before a committing ' there was no room. 


magistrate. In the office of this official, poor 
Dora was compelled to sit down, with a hundred 





curious eyes upon her, while the magistrate was 
being sought. 
The apartment was fortunately obscure, for as 


yet candles had not been lighted. The suffering ; 


girl, shrinking from the public gaze, leaned her 
face forward on a table; and prayed earnestly 
for strength and comfort from on High. The 
passion of tears, which had convulsed her on the 


’ arrest, had long since subsided, and her clear in- | 


tellect began to take a just and comprehensive } 
view of her situation. She saw that circumstances 

told terribly against her. Nevertheless she did | 
not entirely despair. It could be shown, she 
knew, that she was the last person who could 
have been suspected of a homicide. Besides, 
she would tell the truth, just as it occurred. 

Yet to heaven only, she felt, could she look 
for aid. In all that populons city, with its tens 
of thousands on tens of thousands, she had not a 
friend, with the solitary exception of Mrs. Har- 
per. Neither had shé wealth to purchase legal 
aid. This she remembered. 

“Oh! Father of the orphan,” she murmured, 
“help me in this, my sore distress.” She felt 
that all which she had suffered before, the death 
of her father, the desertion of Paul, the horrors 
of destitution, were nothing to this last trial. 
“Deliver me, oh! Almighty One,” she continued, 
“from this dread snare. Save me—save me, for 
there is none but thee to aid.” 

After this passionate appeal she felt more com- 
posed. She began now to reflect on what. was to 
be done with her that night. Would she be sent 
to prison? She had heard of people, accused of 
ime, being bailed out. Might not this privilege 
be granted to her? Yet who would be her surety? 
She thought of Mrs. Harper, and though she 
feared the amount of bail would be greater than 
the good landlady could raise, she resolved to 
send for her. F 

But, at that instant, a noise was heard at the 
door, which was entirely blocked up by the 
trowd; and Dora fancied she could distinguish, 
amid the confusion, the voice of Mrs. Harper. 

She rose to her feet and looked eagerly toward 








the entrance, with a glad thrill at her heart. 


‘Keep her out,” said he, surlily, ‘‘and if she 
continues that noise, say we’ll arrest her.” And 
he returned to his newspaper, which he had been 


‘ reading by the solitary candle. 


He spoke loud and sharp, so that his words 
reached Mrs. Harper, for it was really she. 

Instantly the landlady answered, her voice 
shriller than ever, so great was her excitement. 

‘It’s to see the prisoner, I want; and you 
can’t keep me from doing that. Dora, Dora, 
poor, innocent lamb,” she said, ‘‘are you there?” 

What a gush of happy tears rushed into Dora’s 
eyes! She had still one friend then left. One 
person believed her innocent. 

She turned to the officer, with clasped hands, 
her voice choking with emotion. 

‘Oh! let her in,” she cried, imploringly. 
‘‘She’s the only friend I have in the world.” 

The rough man of the law was touched. His 
tone instantly changed. 

‘‘What are you making this row for?” he said, 
rising and going to the door. ‘Don’t you sée 
the woman is a friend of the prisoner. For 
shame! You wouldn’t like to have a mob of 
idle loafers, would you, keep a mother from you 
if you were arrested for murder?” 

The crowd gave way at once, the nearest hang- 
ing down their heads. Ina moment Mrs. Harper 
burst through the throng, and pausing, looked 
around for Dora. 

The landlady’s dress was all in disorder from 
her struggles with the mob, and her face was 
flushed, blood-red, with excitement. The room 
was so much darker than the street, that, for a 
short period, she could not see distinctly. Sher 
gazed from one side to the other without as yet 
discovering Dora. 

‘«Where are you, dearest?” she said, at last, in 
a tone that melted every heart. Dora tried to 
reply, but she was too agitated, as yet, to speak. 
The landlady continued, with plaintive eloquence, 
‘‘where are you? Your poor old friend has come 
to your aid—she don’t believe a word of this 
false lie—you’re as innocent and as good, she 
knows, as the angels in heaven.” 

Dora stood up, with outstretched arms. She 
would have advanced to meet Mrs. Harper, but 
that she feared they would not allow her. 
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‘‘Here I am!” she cried, almost suffocating , ‘Let her go home with me. I'll engage she 
with glad emotion. shall be ready when you want her.” 

The landlady, catching sight of her on the in-} The magistrate, who had removed his spec- 
stant, rushed weeping into her arms, and they ; tacles, replaced them at this, and peered over 
embraced each other. ‘his desk at the speaker. A smile, slightly con- 

“Bless you, my child; my sweet, good, darling { temptuous, wreathed his lips. 
child! That would not hurt a fly,” she continued, i “I’m afraid we can’t take your bail, good 
clasping Dora to her, and scowling at the crowd, woman. Besides its not a bailable case.” 
which she turned to face, ‘‘that would not hurta; Mrs. Harper flushed up, for she understood, 
fly, yet have been accused of murder.” from his manner, that he doubted her means, 

Dora was sobbing on the landlady’s bosom, } But she did not give way to anger further. She 
convulsively embracing her warm-hearted friend. } knew too much hung on the decision of the pom- 
And there she continued to weep, while Mrs. } pous magistrate, and she resolved to employ her 
Harper by turns comforted her with words of } utmost power of conciliation. 


endearment, and by turns gave vehement utter- “Your honor isa father,” she said. ‘‘Oh! think 
ance to her conviction of Dora’s innocence, always ; of this poor child, as innocent a girl as ever lived, 
addressing the spectators, $ being sent to prison, when to-morrow, perhaps, 


At last the magistrate made his appearance, a ; it may be discovered, as I know it will, sooner or 
pursy and asthmatic personage, with an ieapeeiant later, that she is guiltless.” 
air, and a bald head that glistened like a shining } $ She spoke earnestly, and the magistrate was 
ball. He pompously ordered the candles to be ; moved. He leaned his forehead on his open 
lighted; adjusted his gold spectacles; and then t palen, and thought awhile. At last he looked up. 


took a long look at the prisoner and her friend. “T can’t do it. A murder isn’t bailable, ex- 
After this he condescended to hear the outlines : j cept where there is strong doubt of guilt, and 
of the case. ‘ this case seems, I am sorry to say, black enough. 

When all was and Ma he turned to Dora. { But if you take out a habeas corpus,” he added, 


‘«You will have to go to prison, to-night, young / seeing the effect his words produced, and really 
woman,” he said, ‘‘as I can’t hear the whole case § | wishing to say what he could to comfort the 
and make out a regular commitment. To-mor- } { parties, ‘you can take it out, to morrow, early; 
row, or some day soon, when the commonwealth { and when you get the case before a judge, he 
is ready with its evidence, you’ll have a regular ; { may, perhaps, think there are mitigating circum- 
hearing.” stances, or you may have evidence, by that time, 

Dora gasped for breath, To prison! To the } which will totally alter the appearance of things. 
dark cells and stone walls of a prison! She { It will be only one night, you know.” 
turned to Mrs. Harper with a wild, appealing “Only one night!” 
look, clutching at the good landlady’s arm, asif{ Such were the despairing words of the land- 
determined to die there sooner than be torn away. {lady. As for Dora, she said nothing; she had 

Mrs. Harper spoke up. fainted in Mrs Harper’s arms. 

“*Can’t I bail her, your honor?” she asked. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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OH! SISTER SING OUR FATHER’S SONG. 





BY HENRIETTA G. LEGGET. 





On! sister sing that song again, 5 The dearest link amid the chain 
Let its low music greet my ear; Is broke by Death's resistless hand. 
And I will heed each hallowed strain, 


And strive to check the burning tear. Our father loved that sacred lay, 


° Its melody oft soothed his ear— 
For memory brings our youthful days, Now for the love we bare the dead, 
When pleasure every hour beguiled— Each hallowed note is doubly dear. 


Beneath our father’s cheering praise, 
Our mother’s meek indulgent smile, 


Then for the dear departed’s sake 
Come, softly chant that sacred strain, 

But time has brought a solemn change Although each note sad memory wake, 
Amidst our happy household band, Yet sing our father’s song again. 
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A GARLAND OF POETRY. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Ir is the “‘month of roses.” The soft south ; When her eye is fixed on supernal things, when 
wind comes in at our open casement, fragrant ; her soul is filled with holy longings, she soars 
with the perfume of bursting buds and ripening ; upward, on untiring wing, like a lark exulting 
flowers. The sky is without a cloud. The mur-{ heavenward. We do not know that we can better 
mur of a pebbly brook rises and falls on our ear; i explain this intense aspiration after supernal 
the old woods rustle pleasantly to the passing ; things, than by quoting one of her poems, per- 
breeze; and all Nature appears intoxicated with ; haps the most beautiful of its kind ever penned 





the beauty and balm of ‘the summer time.” : 
Here we have been the long afternoon through, 
reading pleasant books and listening to the sweet : 
sounds without. Life has been, for that brief’ 
season, a ‘‘dream of poetry.” ©The drowsy hum 
of bees in the garden, the low of the distant kine, ; 
the horn of the boatman echoing among the hills, ; 
and the voice of a young girl singing among the 
roses, have by turns lulled us to delicious reverie 
and awakened us to keenest enjoyment. Earth { 
affords no emotions more pleasurable than those 
of an afternoon like this, unless it may be those 
of an evening such as promises to succeed it. 
Already, indeed, the silver moon shines in the 
orient, though the western sky is sti!] flushed with 
the sunset. ‘Soon, without a rival, the maiden 
planet, will ride the heavens triumphant, field, 
wood and stream shining, under her fairy beams, 
like some land of egweet enchantment. There, 
even as we write, the last ruddy tint has faded 
from the west; and a flood of silver moonlight 
pours in at our window. It is an hour for poetry. 
It is a season for high and holy thoughts. The 
soul pants to be free, up among these bright 
worlds, searching the unfathomable mysteries of 
space. Let us yield to the influences around us. : 
We have been reading a volume of poems, } 
written by Mrs. E. H. Evans; and we cannot do 
better, dear reader, than rehearse them to you. 
But who, you ask, is Mrs. Evans? We answer, 
she is a woman of real genius, and has evi- { 
dently drunk, from inspiration, at the true Pierian 
spring. But the distinctive beauty of her poetry, 
and what exalts it above that written generally 
even by her sex, is its Christian, if not saint-like 
aspirations after a better and holier world. She 
Seems to feel that genius has been bestowed 
on her for a sacred purpose, and that, botlr as 
® woman and a poet, it becomes her to sing 
principally of “‘Shiloah’s fount,” and of that 
immortal river which Milton, in a divine frenzy, 
saw flowing, between perennial banks, ‘fast by 
the oracle of God.” All her- loftier flights of 
inspiration are dictated by devotional feelings. 
‘ 











by an American female. 
THE LAND FAR AWAY. 


There are bright homes ’mid bowers of deathlegs 
glory— 
There a blue skies o’er-bending them in love; 
Sweet winds, that never sighed round ruins hoary, 
Or sung the autumn requiem of the grove. 
There are fair flowers, by crystal waters springing, 
That never bore the semblance of decay; 
On the soft air their perfumed incense flinging, 
In a land far away. 


There, on the mountain tops, the day, declining, 
Hath never caused a twilight shade to rest: 

Each height with a pure, lambent splendor shining, 
Sunlike in brightness o’er the valleys blest. 

And there are dwellers in those scenes of gladness, 
O’er whose pure being Death ean have no sway; 

Whose voices utter not a note of sadness, 

In a land far away. 


Cherub and seraphim of glory, bending 
In holy raptures at a throne of light: 

Angels and saints their songs of triumph blending— 
These are the dwellers in those regions bright; 
And some have walked with us the path of sorrow, 

And felt the storms of many a wintry day; 
But oh! they wakened to a glorious morrow, 
In the land far away. 


And shall we weep for those t« joy departed? 

Or should we mourn that they shall grieve no more? 
Sick as we are, and sad, and weary-hearted, 

Should we recall them from that blessed shore? 
See, where they dwell! the forms we loved and 

cherished, 

(From age, dim-eyed, with hair of silver grey, 

To the fair babe, that like a blossom perished,) 
In the land far away. 


Thou, best and dearest, ever-gentle mother! 
Who soothed me in thy tender arms to rest— 
Stilling the cries that would have vexed another, 
By folding me with love upon thy breast, 
Green o’er thy grave, for years, the long grass, sighing, 
Hath seemed to mourn above the mouldering clay; 
But well I know thy spirit dwells, undying, 
In a land far away. 


And He, whose brightness suns and stars are veiling, 
Whose form, once seen, would blind our mortal eyes, 
With Him, who bore unmoved the scoffer’s railing, 
And died to give us entrance to the skies: 
Father and Son, and ever-blessed Spirit, 
There, by their presence, make eternal day! 
Oh! glorious are the homes the good inherit, 
In the land far away. 


In a more solemn strain, but still dictated 
by the same religious feeling, are the following 
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ANCIENT HOME. 





verses. They recail the great truth, too often 
forgotten or neglected, that this life is but a pre- 
lude to another. 


WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


We might have been! Oh, words of deepest sorrow, 
When uttered in the realms of endless gloom; 

Where no sweet hope, with promise of to-morrow, 
Comes with its bird-like song, or flowery bloom. 


We might have been beside cool streams reclining, 
That gain new glory from our raiment white! 

And these pale brows, where dark despair sits pining, 
Cast a far radiance ’neath their crowns of light. 





We might have been with those, the loved and che- | 
rished, 
Whose presence made our earthly homes so fair; ; 
Whosehappy spirits, when their shrines had perished, ¢ 
Spread their glad wings at once for purer air. 


We might have been there where our gentle mothers ? 
And bright-haired sisters walk—a lovely band! ; 

Where even the voices of our infant brothers 
Float on each zephyr of the blessed land. 


We might have been there with the great and holy 
Patriarchs and prophets of each age and clime, 

Who, soaring up from thrones, or dwellings lowly, 
Priests, kings, and conquerors reign in powp sub- > 

lime. 

We might have been!—Oh! God forbid that ever 
Writer or reader with such woe shall thrill! 

Nay, let us upward press with strong endeavor, 
And so life’s glorious destiny fulfil. 





~~ 
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In themes of daily interest Mrs. Evans also; 
excels. The ensuing lines, which have been fre- 
quently published, are perhaps familiar to our } 
readers; but they are so beautiful, in every way, } 
that we cannot resist quoting them. 





CONSUMPTION. 


a 


All through the dreary Winter months 
We nursed her love!y form, 

And trembled at the slightest gale, 
Or threatening of a storm. 

How solemnly we guarded her, 
How tearfully caressed, 

And oh! with what an anxious gaze 
We watched her troubled rest! 


And when the searching winds of March, 
Swept by with moaning sound, 

How still became our hearts with fear, 
How pale each face around, 

And eagerly, yet half afraid, 
We marked the slightest change, 

And fancied in her tones of love, 
A cadence sadly strange. 


We could not bear to see her fade, 
To note her failing voice, 





werner 


E’en though its murmured melody, 
Still faltered out—Rejoice! 

Her eyes looked larger than of yore, 
Her brow more purely white; 

And oh! we shuddered when she held 
Her hand against the light. 


That hand was tremulous and thin, 
Yet oft, when tears we shed, 

She pressed it tenderly in turn 
Upon each drooping head! 

Oh, she was lovelier every hour, 
And dearer every day, 

And made our lowly home a place 
For Angel guests to stay! 


But Winter storms at length were gone, 
The flowers began to bloom, 

And as she stronger grew, a light 
Broke in upon our gloom. 

And joy too deep for words to tell, 
Was ours, one balmy day— 

It was the softest and the last 
Of the sweet month of May; 


We bore her gently to the shade 
Of an old favorite tree; 

We placed hér on the very spot 
Where she had wished to be. 

We wept sweet tears of gratitude, 
And smiled with strange delight, 
To see how freshly bloomed her cheek, 

And how her eyes grew bright. 


And one—the youngest of our band, 
Twined roses for her hair ; 

And merrily our mirth rung out 
Upon the pleasant air. 

Then, when our hearts were full of hope, 
E’en then she bowed her head; 

And with a blessing on her lips 
Her lovely spirit fled! 


Yes! in that very home of life, 
That seemed but made for bloom, 
Death in our midst unheeded stood, 
And claimed her for the tomb. 
We put the red-rose garland off— 
It was but mockery there— 
And gathered half-blown buds of white, 
To place upon her bier. : 


We had no words to tell our woe— 
We were too sad to speak, 

As, one by one, we pressed a kiss, 
The Last! upon her check. 

And since, when all around are gay, 
And birds are on the wing, 

We hasten to our loved one’s grave, 
With the first flowers of Spring. 


And now we bid farewell to our poet. The night 
is passing, the moon is high in heaven, and all 
nature sleeps in profound repose. We, too, will to 
slumber. Good angels guard you and us, reader! 





RETURN TO AN ANCIENT HOME. 





BY HARRIET SYMMES. 





Tue wave of life upon my native shore 
Once more hath cast me:—once again I see 
The level landseape—hedgerow, field, and tree, 
The yellow harvests, waving as of yore, 
And the tall lime-trees by my father’s door, 
Our garden’s boundary. Precious haunt! for she 
There tended her loved flowers, who was to me 


As mother first, then child—oh, never more 
Shall fond eyes greet me in that calm retreat, 
Nor cherished words be heard. But not the less 
Remembered sounds keep up their echoes sweet; 
The loving eyes still seem intent to bless, 
And, far or near, swells up the fervent prayer, 
Their faith to follow, and their Heaven to share. 
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CONSTANCE LESTER; 
OR, LOVE VS. GRATITUDE. 





BY CLARA MORETON. 





CHAPTER I. The next day, at the same hour, they stood 
“A BEAUTIFUL creature! By Jove a perfect ; upon the steps again. The expression of Vin- 
Juno—no wonder you are so in love with her, {cent’s face was one of eager expectancy, while 
Fred.” 38 calm looker on could not have failed to have 
“Isn’t she superb? isn’t she magnificent? and ; noticed the arch twinkling of Mortimer’s eyes. 
then the mystery of her whereaboyts, for though ; ‘‘ There—look, Harry, she is crossing the street. 
I have made every inquiry I cannot find out who { By Jupiter, what a step.” 
she is, where she comes from, or whither she; Mortimer placed his arm in Vincent’s, and 
goes.” : before he was aware of his friend’s intention, 
“And yet you say she passes here nearly every ; they were strolling toward her. 
day at this hour?” They met. Mortimer lifted his hat—the salu- 
“Yes, as regular as clock work.” ; tation was answered by a stately bow from the 
“Well, why don’t you stroll carelessly up street | ; lady. In amazement Vincent turned to his friend. 
after her? It would be the easiest thing in the } ‘**T know all you would ask,” said Mortimer, 
world to find where she goes.” ‘ laughing, ‘‘but don’t get indignant, for I assure 
“Ay, I tried that, and instead of finding it the ; you upon my honor, I never saw your inamorato 
‘easiest thing in the world,’ I found it the rudest. ; until yesterday. I was as much struck as your- 
I’ve several times followed her as far as Eleventh | self with her beauty; and astonished at your 
street—she always turns the corner there, and I ‘ timidity, I determined to show you what one day 
have never had the face to go any farther.” could accomplish. Now I will give you the ad- 
“Better go back to the army, Fred, and get a ; vantage of whatever I know, but at the same time 
little more courage—you were never in want of {I warn you fairly, that I shall follow up what I 


it there, if report speaks true. But, joking apart, 
you don’t deserve the love of the fair unknown, 
if you wont take a little trouble in the matter.” 


‘ have learned.” 


‘That is not fair,” said Vincent. 
‘* Everything is fair in love, as well as in war,” 


“Trouble! haven’t I been to every bore of a; replied Mortimer, ‘‘it will only add interest to 
party for the last six weeks in hopes of meeting ‘the thing, and we will both promise whatever 
her?” ‘ turns up to remain friends.” 

‘Well, if you were to meet her, and find out | ‘T’ll not agree to that,” answered Vincent, 
who she was, then the mystery would be over, { indignantly. 
and consequently you would lose all interestin; ‘‘Why, Fred, the eyes of that splendid girl 
her; for I have thought from the first, and think ; have blinded you, or you would see the reason- 
still, that the principal feature of her attractions / ableness of the thing. Let us go back to my 
te you, consists in her remaining incog despite of ‘room, and we will talk the matter over calmly.” 





your efforts to discover who she is.” 
‘And you can say that coolly, after looking at 


her face this morning—after seeing the perfect 5 


grace of her every movement. Why, Harry, I 
tell you she is a queen—a goddess.” 

Henry Mortimer laughed heartily as he replied, 

“Ah, Vincent, you are as romantic and enthu- 
siastic as in your college love scrapes, and it will 
last quite as long, I fancy. Come, I am going up 
street—will you come along?” 

“No, I have an engagement at one; it wants 
but half an hour of the time.” 

The friends parted. Mortimer walked up the 
street, and Lieutenant Vincent went into the 
reading-room of the hotel where they boarded. 

Vou. XX.—2 





They entered Mortimer’s cozily furnished room, 


¢and wheeling the lounge in front of the glowing 


grate, they sat down together. 

‘Now I wont tell you a thing, Vincent, until 
you lock at it in a right light. Promise it shant 
break our friendship, and I will manage an in- 
troduction for you—will tell you how I came by 
mine, and all about it. She may prefer you, she 
may me,” and Mortimer cast a complacent look 
at the glass opposite, at the same time raising his 
thumb and finger to his dark moustache, which 
he gave an extra curl. ‘There is no accounting 
for tastes,” he continued, ‘‘your figure is not 
quite equal to mine, and I suppose you would 
not generally be called as fine-looking,” another 
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wee 


extra curl, ‘‘but then the laurels you have won } 


would, probably, with a great many counter- 
balance my personal attractions.” 


“In your humility you have forgotten your | 


II 


confused, but at length it came, ‘Mr. Mortimer, 
} Miss Lester’—in ten minutes more, thanks to my 
tact, we were in as animated a conversation as 
though we had known each other for years. She 


greatest attraction,” said Vincent, in a half: is as intelligent as she is beautiful. Mrs. Foster 


musing tone. 
*“*What’s that?” 
“Your money.” 


‘‘What the deuce has that got to do with it?” ; 


‘‘Why, some ladies would prefer a fool with a ' 
fortune, to a Socrates without one.” 


“Good,” said Mortimer, as he burst into a} 
hearty laugh, ‘I believe my soul, Fred, you have ° 
had some serious intentions, while I have only ' 
been planning a flirtation to amuse myself during | 


the rest of the winter.” 


Vincent’s eyes flashed, but he promptly an- ; 
swered, “I acknowledge that I am serious. 1} 
would marry that girl to-night if she would have ; 


me. I would trust everything to such a face as 
hers.” 
Mortimer laughed louder than ever. ‘Why, 


Fred, she’s a music-teacher,” he found breath : 


to say at last. 


‘And what if she is? I wish when you have ' 
finished that laugh you would tell me how you } 


contrived to meet her so soon.” 


‘*Well, I’m ready now. You know I asked ' 
you to come up street with me—you couldn’t ' 
come, that was your fault not mine. I looked ' 


out for the garnet merino, and counted a dozen 
at least. I quickened my walk, and at length 


espied one about a square ahead. It was the’ 
same velvet hat—the same cashmere—the same ' 
queenly step. I was near Tenth street then, and : 
had walked myself into a fever. Gradually I fell : 
into the same measured tread, and by the time | 
we turned into Eleventh street I was quite cooled : 


grew colder and colder. Miss Lester took the 
hint, and gracefully pleading an engagement, 
left, greatly to my disappointment, and to Mrs. 
Foster’s relief. Then came the old story—the 
’ daughter of an acquaintance who had been re- 
} duced, and whom Mrs. Foster employed out of 
charity to practice with Miss Foster, and help 
her along with her music. It quite gave me the 
idea of taking music lessons myself—what say 
you, Fred?” 
3 Nonsense. All this don’t bring you any 
am an acquaintance, nor me an introduc- 
tion,” said Vincent, moodily. 

‘Oh, leave that tome. It is the easiest thing 
‘ in the world to call on Mrs, Foster again—tell 

her how much I was struck with that divinity— 

, how fond I am of music, beg of her to make an 
evening—invite some half dozen amateurs, and 
to wind up I'll tell her that I will bring around 
a gallant lieutenant—she’s death on lions.” 

* But will she consent? You noticed her re- 
} luctance and her inexcusing coldness. Depend 
upon it, it wont be so easily managed.” 

‘*Never fear. She knows the fact of her being 
a teacher will counteract her other charms, and 
besides she will be too much flattered with such 
a request from me, to think of denying it.” 

‘*Well, I must give in, 1 suppose, as I cannot 
do any better,” and Vincent cast his eyes upon 
the mirror. He need not have drawn so long a 
sigh, for there was that in his face which was far 
more attractive than the regularity of features 
which his friend possessed. His countenance 





off. Well, on we went, she one side of the street ' was full of expression. His large and luminous 
and I the other. We neared Clinton. Mrs. Fos-} grey eyes were shaded by dark lashes, long and 
ter’s carriage was standing in front of her door. silken as a woman’s, but in nothing else was there 
The garnet merino was almost past—a moment’s ; aught effeminate about the face. The scornful 
hesitation, and back it swept—up the marble ; curl of the well-turned lip might have led a phy- 
steps into the vestibule, and in a moment more; siogonomist to have called him overbearing and 
was beyond my vision. I walked a square below, } cold-hearted, but never in human frame beat & 
crossed the street, walked back again, and rung ' warmer or more geverous heart than Frederic 
the bell.” } Vincent's. Henry Mortimer’s fortune was said 

‘«Cool, I declare.” to be immense, while that of Vincent was only 

“Why so? I had been intending to call on} moderate. He was some three or four years 
Mrs. Foster ever since her invitation at Patter-} older than his companion, and so vain of his 
son’s. She was evidently very glad to see me.” } really fine appearance, that he forgot that there 

“I do not doubt it. This is Miss Foster’s could be any attractions superior to those of 
third winter out, I am told.” ® mere personal beauty. He was so in love with 


‘Well, Miss Foster was not there, but her} himself that he had never lost his heart, and 
place was well filled by this superb beauty—pity } firmly believed its citadel unassailable. He had 
she teaches music, it was quite a come down, I long ago concluded not to marry as long as he 
assure yous For a moment I thought I should ; was so important a member of society. It was 
not get an introduction, but I kept my eyes | so delightful to him to receive the homage of 
on Mrs. Foster inquiringly—she looked a little } the mancuvring mammas, and to watch the 
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increasing interest of their marriageable daugh- , he heard from Constance’s own lips the tale of 
ters, that he could not think of sacrificing it all , her father’s misfortunes, his sudden death, the 
while yet in the zenith of his glory. He had a ‘ grief of the heart-broken mother who soon fol- 





yague anticipation of one day meeting a com- 
panion—some one who should increase his own 
importance by her brilliant position in society, 
or one whose wealth added to his, should swell 
his income to such an extent that he should be 
able to boast the finest establishment in the city. 
Whether it should be the President's daughter, 
or the widow of some East India merchant, (re- 


tired in two senses of the word) he had not yet } 


decided; but that he should prove irresistible to 
whoever he should conclude upon, he had not a 
doubt. 





CHAPTER II. 

Ir was not without some difficulty that Mor- 
timer succeeded in persuading Mrs. Foster to 
arrange an evening for him to meet Miss Lester 
at her house. Mrs. Foster had sufficient pene- 


tration to discover that it was not for the sake ; 


of the music that he desired an invitation ex- 


tended to the teacher; but the young hero carried | 


the day, for heroes were a species of the lion not 
as common then as within the last few years. 
The evening was appointed, and greatly to Vin- 
cent’s satisfaction it at length arrived. At an 


early hour he was introduced by Mortimer into | 


the elegantly furnished and brilliantly lighted 
parlors of their hostess. She received them 
cordially, and continued conversing with Mr. 
Vincent, while Mortimer hastened to renew his 
acquaintance with the beautiful Miss Lester, 
who was seated near the centre-table looking 
over a port-fulio of engravings with her friend, 
Cornelia Foster. Jer friend she had proved her- 
self, for she still remained strongly attached to 
Miss Lester, notwithstanding the reverses which 
had estranged others from her. 

To some remark of Mortimer’s, Miss Lester 
replied with such a silvery laugh. that Vincent 
turned toward them, and the promised introduc- 
tion was given. Miss Lester arose and extended 
her hand warmly, 

“Why, Frederic, what an age since we have 
met.” 

“Miss Lester! Constance Lester! is it pos- 
sible?” 

“Why, ‘is it possible’ that you did not remem- 
ber me? I am sure I should never have forgotten 
you. You look almost exactly as you did years 
ago when we quarreled about our hoops, and I 
stole all your marbles.” Another silvery laugh. 
Vincent was beside himself with pleasure—his 
heart seemed in his mouth, he did not know what 
to say, and said the very things he would have 
Wished unsaid. He soon, however, recovered his 
self-possession; and before the evening was over, 


: lowed him, the bitter coldness of professed friends 
‘ —he listened to it all, and he longed to clasp her 
‘ to his breast, and tell her how doubly dear to him 
‘ she was for her misfortunes. 

‘And where is your home now, Constance?” 
“Not a very long waik from here, but oh, it is 
‘such a tiny little place, I am sure you could not 
‘ find it.” 

“If you will let me try, we will see how long 
; it will take me.” 

Constance laughed again, and Vincent thought 
; of the ‘noble throated nightingales.” 

; Do you sing, Constance? But I need not ask 
you, for I am sure you do.” 

; Oh, yes, I am always singing at home, some- 
‘ times cheerful songs, sometimes sad ones—which 
‘shall I sing for you, for I see you are going to 
{ask me?” 

; ‘Not exactly a sad one—only a little pensive,” 
‘ said Vincent, as he followed her to the piano. 
Mortimer and Miss Foster soon stood beside 
‘ them. 

‘ «You have selected a favorite air of mine, 
Miss Lester—will you allow me to accompany 
: you?” said Mortimer. 

‘*I should be delighted to have you,” was Con- 
stance’s reply. —«»- 

Her execution was perfect—their voices har- 
‘ monized well, and song after song was repeated 
‘ before. they left the fine-toned instrument. 

; Do you not sing, Frederic?” Constance said, 
‘ as she sat down on the lounge beside him in the 
‘ back room. 

*«Sometimes, but not to-night.” 

; ‘Well, you must sing for me the next time 
‘we meet, for I am extravagantly fond of music. 
‘ What a perfect voice your friend has?” 
“‘Yes—very fine.” 

“And a splendid figure—quite distingue, is he 
{ not?” 

**Quite so.” 

“‘Have you known him long?” 

“‘We were at college together.” 

“Ts he a Philadelphian ?” 

**No, he is a Southerner, and very rich.” 

*‘ Ah, fortune has favored him in more respects 
than one then.” 

“Yes, and I think likely will favor him still 
; more.” 

‘* How so?” 

«Time will show.” 

‘And I suppose she may be as fickle as she 
has proved to others, and change her smiles to 
| frowns.” 

** Possibly.” 
*« How concise you are, Fred—you haven't said 
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anything hardly but in monosyllables since we 
sat down here.” 

«« And you, Constance, have not done anything 
but ask me questions to which I could reply in 
no other way.” 

‘And is it my fault then? Now you ask me 
some, and see if I do not give you longer an- 
swers.” 

‘*Very well, and to begin, how do you like Mr. } 
Mortimer?” 

«‘Exceedingly—he answers my ideal of a per- } 
fect gentleman—a noble man perhaps would better } 
express my meaning. Now listen and don’t in- } 
terrupt me, for I am not half throuz" vet. I will} 
read you his character from his fi »:—-you must ; 
correct me if I read wrong. Enei_ stic, proud, 
high-souled, capable of strong feelings, and of } 
concealing them when occasion requires—disin- } 
terested—but I will stop for you are smiling— > 
now I have told you some of the virtues, vou 
must tell me the faults.” 

«Such a character as you have been describing 
could have none in your eyes—their very faults 
would become virtues in time. No, you have 





alike—a handsome face, fine figure, &c., carries 
the day with them, and a sensible fellow like 
myself stands no chance.” 

Mortimer laughed merrily at the serious air 
with which Vincent said this, but although he 
effected to ridicule the idea, it evidently made an 
impression upon him. So much of an one that, 
during the following week, he was emboldened 
to seek Constance in her own home; and she, 
unsuspicious and confiding, welcomed him as 
Frederic’s friend. When he repeated the call, 
Constance ventured to inquire after Mr. Vincent, 
and Mortimer prevented her from dreaming that 
Frederic was not aware of his visits by pleading 
his gaiety, and added that ‘‘he intended to ac- 
companying him some evening, when he could 
break away from his numerous engagements.” 

Thus weeks passed away, during which Morti- 
mer visited Miss Lester frequently, and he never 
failed to give his friend a somewhat embellished 
account of each agreeable interview. 

The irritation which Vincent felt at Constance’s 
supposed neglect, in not extending to him the in- 
vitation to call, which Mortimer had said that he 





found your ideal I plainly see, and even if I could, 
I would not show you that it was moulded in; her society again, he left the field uncontended 
clay.” to Mortimer, who made the best use of the ad- 
Constance laughed carelessly, but the color } vantage thus gained. More and more chagrined 
deepened on her cheeks at her companion’s at his rival’s success, and at the failure of his 
steady gaze, and altogether her embarrassment } own hopes, Vincent made immediate preparations 
increased so greatly, that not without some } for leaving the city. In vain he tried to find con- 
cause came the conviction to Vincent’s heart} solation in the thought that Constance was not 
that Mortim:r would be preferred to him. > what he had imagined her to be, but ever before 
That night as they sat together over their } him would rise a vision of her pure face, whose 
wine in Mortimer’s room, Vincent thawed some- serene expression and soul-lit eyes seemed to 
what from the icy silence in which he had in-} defy him to dream that she was other than the 
dulged during his walk home from Mrs. Foster’s, } noble-minded being that she seemed. Of late 
said to his companion, } she had failed to pass the hotel, on the balcony 
‘As might have been expected, Harry, you ; of which Vincent always stationed himself at the 
have proved to be the favorite—your conquests } usual hour of her passing, and this caused a sus- 
are quickly made.” } picion that she had given up her teaching for 
“How now, Sir Frederic?—flattery is a new } Mortimer—perhaps was even betrothed to him. 
vein for you.” Then came a remembrance of the mockery with 
‘But I am not flattering now; I wish there which Mortimer had always treated marriage :— 
was less trath init. Didn’t you see how much } of the merriment he had expressed at the idea 
at home Constance made herself with me? Con- ; of being in love with a music teacher; and he 
found it! I wish she had been more distant and } resolved to ask him before he left—to refer to 
reserved, but she was just as she was five years that conversation, and ask him if his intentions 
ago. Sometimes when we were children and were any more serious than they had been at that 
played together, I would coax her to make be- } time. 
lieve she was my little wife, but not a bit of it—} He did.so, and Mortimer candidly confessed 
she would ‘brother’ me though, until I was sick } that Constance was his idol, and that he would 
of the name of brother; and now things seem } sacrifice his fortune rather than lose the hopes 
going on the same way again. Why, would you } that he now had of one day making her his own. 
believe it, she talked more about you than any It was enough, and with a heavy heart Vincent 
thing else, and there I had to sit and hear it all, } parted from his friend, and that night left the 
wishing from my heart that you had never been ; city for New York. 
born, so that there might have been some hope} With assumed cheerfulness he had disguised 
for me. Hang it, I believe the women are all } his real feelings, and his last words to Mortimer 


had received, increased daily. Too proud to seek 
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had been, ‘‘ well, Harry, I shall not see you again, ; Not because Constance was a music teacher 
I suppose, before I go to Europe—perhaps when ‘ had Mortimer hesitated in declaring himself, for 
I return I may bring such a pretty dark-eyed over all pride and selfishness had love triumphed ; 
Italian wife back with me, as to make you regret ; but there were fears in his heart which he scarce 
your present choice.” 3 would acknowledge to himself, and he lingered 
“No, Fred, the world hag but one Constance,” ; on day after day watching for some look or word 
replied Mortimer, and he grasped the hand he : that should encourage his avowal. Several times 
held tighter as he continued, ‘‘ you do not know, ; had Constance shown more emotion at the men- 
my dear fellow, how infinitely obliged I shall ever ; tion of Vincent’s name than it had been pleasant 
be to you for the selection—good-bye, may you ; fur Mortimer to see; and when he parted from his 
be as lucky as I trust I shall be.” ‘ friend it was with no regret, for now he thought 
Vincent disengaged his hand hastily, and with a he should be more certain of success. 
half suppressed exclamation of impatience threw ; Had Vincent known this, not so hastily would 
himself into a corner of the carriage, and was { he have renounced his hopes of happiness, but 
wheeled onward. ‘ truthful and single-minded as he wus, it never 
It was night, and the long rows of dazzling { entered his heart to doubt his friend’s represen- 
lights in the shop windows mocked him with ; tations. He had also been deceived at the em- 
their brilliancy. He covered his eyes with his ’ barrassment which Constance had shown, when he 
hands, and desolate indeed were the feelings of ‘ had spoken of Mortimer as her “ideal.” Could 
the heart he looked in upon. He was alone in i he at that moment have seen into her heart 
the world, and earnesily had he longed for the ; how differently would he have judged. She was 
sympathies and love which he now felt were for- ; thinking of the ideal of her childhood, and when 
ever denied to him. ; she met the glance of those never-to-be-forgotten 
When love is crushed in youth, and the flame ; eyes, which for so many years had only in dreams 
of hope has flickered and gone out; in the dense ‘ smiled upon her, what wonder that it brought th 
darkness that follows, it seems impossible that it ; bright blood to her face, and caused the dart 
can ever again be re-lighted. The world is but ‘ lashes of her eyes to sweep her crimsoned cheeks 


‘a dreary waste, life a blank—a void, and death a more heavily. But her heart was not open to his 


sweet repose from grief and trouble. ; gaze, and how could he imagine that his face and 

So thought Frederic Vincent as he leaned over : not Mortimer’s answered to that of the “ideal” 
the railing of the boat that night, and looked ‘ enshrined within its depths. Weeks rolled away, 
down into the deep, dark waters that glided so {and he sought her not again, while Mortimer, 
sullenly in their wake. There were wild feelings 3 ever kind and considerate, whiled away many 
wrestling in his heart—temptations of evil that ; evening hours with her, that else would have been 
well-nigh conquered him in his loneliness and ; sad and lonely. 
despair; but there came memories of other days ; Day after day she watched and waited for Vin- 
to save him from their power—memories of a { cent—that he would sometime surely accompany 
time when he had not beerf so destitute of earthly ; his friend she did not doubt—but she watched 
ties—when a mother’s love had blessed his path- ; and waited in vain. At length Mortimer told 
way with its holy light; and although that mother ; her that he had left the city for Italy, and would 
Was now mouldering in the grave, her memory was { probably return in the course of a year with his 
strong to combat with the evil within. Calmly he ; bride. 
raised his eyes from the night black waters, and; That night Constance wept herself to sleep, 
as he lifted them to the heavens the pure rays of ; feeling as lonely and desolate as Vincent had 
the stars fell upon him as a benediction. That { done the night of his departure. It was with a 
night in Frederic Vincent's breast, the lesson of { heavy heart she arose the ensuing morning; and 
endurance was added to that of suffering. ‘ although the sky was cloudless, and the air soft 
‘and mild with the breath of approaching spring, 
‘ she stood beside her open window unmindful of 

CHAPTER IIt. it all. 

Nor in regularity of feature or brilliancy of | Mrs. Hunt, with whom Constance boarded, 
complexion did Constance Lester’s beauty alone ; lived in the suburbs of the city in a small frame 
consist, Attractive as were the faultless out- { dwelling, which in summer time was not unin- 
lines of her face and figure, there was something ; viting in its exterior, so thickly was it covered 
far more so in the soul which looked out of her ; with the green and luxuriant vines that had been 
dark hazel eyes. It was the exceeding power of } twined about the doorway and casements. She 
that soul that had‘%o changed Mortimer from the } was a widow, and had nursed Mrs. Lester at Con- 
gay and vain man of the world, to the devoted } stance’s birth, and also during her last illness. 





_ and idolizing lover.@ Her only son was at sea, and as she still followed 
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her occupation, Constance, and Biddy the house- } done my duty to you in warning you of them. 
maid, had sole possession of the cottage during a You know the world is not proverbially chari- 
great*portion of the year. The parlor had been > table, and if you have been imprudent you have 
appropriated to Miss Lester since she had made ; no one but yourself to censure.” 
one of the household, and here were her pianoand ; ‘But how have I been imprudent, Mrs. Fos- 
sewing-chair, her work-table, and several other) ter? What have I done?” 
elegant souvenirs of her former home. The car-} ‘Has he not frequently joined you at the Pat- 
pet was a rich woven Brussels, that had once ’ tersons and the Wiltons, often leaving to walk 
covered her chamber floor, and the pictures and} home with you?—you cannot wonder that it 
medallions that hung upon the walls had deco- } should have been remarked by them. His cha- 
rated the same room in her father’s prosperous ' racter is known too well to doubt his motives in 
days. } paying you the attentions which he has; and if 
That morning Constance prepared herself for | , you would retain any of your pupils you will be 
her usual round of lessons, but she was not now } obliged to receive his visits no longer. Cornelia 
obliged to leave home as early as formerly. | tells me that he frequently passes his evenings 
Several of the families where she had been : here: how could you allow it, Constance?” 
giving instructions had concluded to employ a}  ‘‘ Indeed—indeed, I never thought of its being 
professor—some for other réasons had declined | wrong. He is so fond of music, and we have 
until she retained only a few pupils: most of | practised so much together, and I have’ so few 
them the daughters of those who had been per- } friends. I cannot think his motives have been 
sonal friends of her parents. } unworthy—he has never breathed a word of love 
As Constance closed the garden-gate after her, ; to me.” 
she saw Mrs. Foster alighting from her carriage; ‘‘No, Constance, he has been cautious—he 
a few rods below the house, and she hastened to ; knew who he had to deal with. There is a dig- 
elcome her. Mrs. Foster took her hand coldly. ; nity about you which would preserve you from 
“*T have something to say to you, Constance— | any open insult; and he saw the first step with 
will you come back to the house again, or shallI' you must be to gain your confidence and affec- 
be encroaching upon your time?” , tions.” 
“Certainly, I will return, but I hope you have} Constance was so deeply humiliated at this 
no bad news. Is Cornelia well?” ‘ new view of Mortimer’s kindness and attentions 
‘* Perfectly so.” that she could not answer. 
«And Mr. Foster, too?” ) Mrs. Foster continued, ‘‘have you not noticed 
“Yes.” : that your pupils were falling off?” 
They reached the house, entered the parlor,’ ‘‘Yes, I have; but I never dreamed the cause. 
and Mrs. Foster carefully closed the door. , There was always some plausible excuse given. 
‘«Constance,” she said, and the tones of her ' Can it be possible that this has been it? oh, 
voice were in no way calculated to dispel the mother! mother!” and bursting into tears, Con- 
mingled emotions of surprise and fear which Con- | stance covered her face with her hands and wept 
stance felt as she noted the mysterious air of her | unrestrainedly. 
companion. ‘‘Constance, I was your mother’s: Mrs. Foster was touched, and her manner was 





friend, and I think you have known me suffi- 
ciently not to doubt that the frientohip which I | 
telt for her has been continued to you.’ 


‘IT have never doubted it,” said Constance, 


; softened as she stooped over her and kissed her. 
“You must not give way so, Constance—these 
| unkind reports will soon die away if you do your 
duty. Be resolute and see him no more, my 


earnestly. , child. I must go now. Cornelia is waiting for 
‘Nor will you, I trust now, when I request of | me to shop with’her this morning—good bye.” 

you to receive Mr. Mortimer’s visits no more.; ‘Do not think me ungrateful,” answered Con- 
He is a man of the wofld, Constance, and had ; stance, through her sobs, ‘‘for I do thank you, 
you thought for a moment you must have seen ' but it seems so cruel that——” she could say no 
the imprudence of allowing him to come here so more, and when the door closed upon Mrs. Foster 
frequently. I do not wish to pain you with the , she buried her face in the pillows of the lounge, 
reports which your intimacy with him has given | and for full an hour sobbed as she had never 
a foundation for; but as your friend, and your } done since the day of her mother’s burial. 

mother’s friend, I request you to let that inti- > Twice Biddy half Opened the door and closed 
macy cease from this hour.” it again, saying, ‘poor young ecratur,” but the 


“What reports?” said Constance, and her eyes | third time she found courage to enter. She stood 
kindled as she spoke, ‘‘I desire to hear them all.” »} ' close beside her before she Spoke, but by word 
“Not from me, Constance. I have never given | nor signs did Constance show that she knew of 
credence to’ them, nor will I repeat them. Ihave : her presence. 
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“Its not the likes of me, Miss Lester, that : the table in the darkened parlor. The rays fell 
can be giving yer comfort for yer sorrow, but it : ' full upon Constance’s flushed face and Gchascial 
makes my heart sore to hear ye takin’ on so; and | ' hair. 


_ if its about the jontleman, as I’m ’fraid it be, I **T have intruded,” said Mortimer, ‘but I will 


would just say that its’not him I’d be frettin’ ‘ come no further without your permission.” 

afther; for Ann, as lives at Mr. Roberts, just Constance stood irresolute—her fine face now 
beyond the road there, was tellin’ me only last ; suffused with crimson, now blanched as the 
night that the peoples do say ’tis for no good he | ; memories of the morning came over her, and 


comes here so often, and that——” ; again flushed with the warm tide of blood that 
“Biddy, how dare you repeat this to me,” said | swept up from her heart. Still she spoke not. 
Constance, starting to her feet. Mortimer’s voice at length broke the silence, 


“Indade, mam, ’t #as only to comfort yer—I | and its tones were deeper and more earnest than 
thought mebbe he’d been gettin’ married, and ; they had ever been before. 
you was grievin’ afther him. J never took on so} ‘You are in trouble, Miss Lester,” he said, as 
but once in my life—oh, the men are wicked | he drew her to aseat. ‘If I could hope to de- 
desavin’ bastes, Miss Constance. I had my own serve your confidence, the dearest wish of my 
heart’s trouble with one of ’em, but God be blest, | life would be answered—I know my unworthi- 
it was the first and the last one.” ‘ness of so great a treasure, but if you will give 

Constance dropped down in her chair, and : me a hope of one day winning you to be my wife, 
focking to and fro sought to control herself. She | there is nothing that I would not endeavor to be- 
knew that Biddy had spoken from the kindness ' come for your sake.” 
of her heart, but it was hard to bear. Encouraged Oh, these were dear words to Constance, but 
by her silence, the garrulous girl taiked on. { she answered them only with tears. 

“Och, Patrick was a boy; he’d not his beat; Mortimer ventured to clasp her hand—it re- 
for size and strength in county Cork, where both | mained passive between his own. Encouraged 
of us was raised; and his eyes I am sure would : by this mute acknowledgment of confidence, he 
have coaxed a potatoe from a pig any day, ‘ spoke tender and soothing words; and Constance 
they were so winsome—then ye couldn’t wonder | at length told him all that Mrs. Foster had said, 
that——_” ‘ and the confirmation which Biddy had unwittingly 

Constance interrupted her, ‘‘ Biddy, will you ‘given to the prevalence of the reports—of the 
leave me,” she said, gently, “‘I want to be alone | agony of mind she had endured in consequence, 
to-day—never mind my dinner.” {and how she had thought that she could never 

Yes, mam; but don’t fret any more. There’s ; again go out in the world to meet the cold and 
nothing worth yer while to cry so for, it takes suspicious glances which she now felt would be 
the light out of yer eyes intirely,” and the good- ‘ her portion—how she had longed and prayed for 
natured Irish girl sighed in sympathy, as with a ' death as her only relief; and Mortimer listened, 
heart full of memories of “Patrick” and “green ‘ and clasped the hand he still retained, still closer, 
Erin,” she returned to her work. ‘ j brenthing such ardent words of love to the lonely 

Constance bolted her door that she might be ' ; orphan, that with a heart filled with gratitude 
safe from intrusion, and then resuming her seat, { i she promised to be his. 
she recalled incident after incident of her ac-} With gratitude? Yes, I said aright. No wonder 
quaintance with Mortimer. There was nothing ‘ that in her desolation, Constance thought not of 
to justify the suspicion which Mrs. Foster had ! the difference between gratitude and love—that 
created. With the utmost respect and®conside- : in the whirl of her emotions, she paused not to 
ration had he ever treated her, until she had ‘ ask of herself whether had it not been for the 
learned to look upon him as a brother, and now | | bitter trial of the morning, her consent could have 
even this friendship was to be denied her. In ; been thus willingly given. 
musings and memories, the day wore on—once { The words of love which he first breathed to 
she slept, she knew not how long, but it was ‘her, I said were dear words; and very dear they 
nightfall when a gentle knock upon her door } were, for ‘at a glance she saw how all suspicion 
aroused her. ‘*What is it Biddy?” she said, as \ could be crushed, and the scornful and averted 
twice before since she had bolted the door—re- ‘looks which in imagination she had so trembled 
ceiving both times the answer, ‘‘take a cup of } before, should be changed to those of envy; for 
tea and a bit of toast, Miss Constance—ye’ll be {she well knew that where the first could find 
the better of it.” But now there was no sound } place, there would be room for the last to follow. 
save that of the rap repeated. She undid the; When Constance slept that night, she dreamed 
bolt, and Mortimer stood in the entrance. For } that she stood before the altar, but the arm she 
an instant not a word was spoken. Biddy crossed { leaned upon and the hand she clasped were not 
the narrow hall with a light, which she left upon | Mortimer’s. 
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She awoke with the memory of the dream still 
strong upon her, and she asked herself whether 
in truth and wholly she had given her heart to 
the one to whom she had promised it. 

A heavy sigh was the only answer. 

**T am surely not so ungrateful,” she said, at 
length, ‘‘as to turn from him for one who has so 
neglected me!—one who has even now gone to 
Europe for his bride! No, no, I am not so foolish, 
not so ungrateful.” She went to her writing-desk, 
unlocking the drawer. From it she took a folded 
sheet of tissue paper and opening it, looked fondly 
down upon a penciled head, and a short curl of 
dark crisp hair that lay within. Then she glanced 
toward the fire-place, as if she had thought of 
committing this one secret of her life to the flames, 
but she evidently had not the courage to see them 


vee 


several years, and when I first went to sea I went 
as supercargo in one of his ships. Well, he spoke 
of my business tact, as I told you, and said that 
he would advance for me the requisite amount, 
He did so, I agreeing to share equally with him 
the profits. The venture turned up much better 
than I could have expected, and my first profits 
have been doubled by another successful specu- 
lation. I have bought.the barque Haytie, and 
intend freighting her with a cargo that cannot 
fail of rendering me independent if we reach the 
United States safely. I enclose for you a one 
hundred and eighty pound note. I do not like 
to risk more by mail, but # shall probably be at 
home the last of next summer, and you shall 
then have yours made allright. It is but just 
that I should divide equally with you, for had it 
not been for your father’s munificence and in- 
fluence I should still have been a poor man. 
Very respectfully yours, 


: Epwin Hunt.” 
so perish. 

“I wonder if it would be so very wrong,” she {| Constance held up the note and looked at it, as 
said, at length, ‘‘to preserve these mementoes of | if she doubted its reality, and read over the letter 
childhood. No, I used to call him brother, and ; 48 if she thought that so much good luck was im- 
he shall be my brother still.” Thus deceiving ; possible, and that it must be a hoax; but there it 
herself, she relaid them in the drawer and turned ; W4S, @ genuine note on the bank of England—a 
the key upon them. ; Soiled and crumpled letter, which in every line 

That same morning Mortimer called upon Mrs. | bore marks of its genuineness, and with tearful 
Foster to communicate his engagement with Con- {joy she folded it. As she arose, a small billet 
stance; and in another week it was the topic of ; dropped at her feet. Without looking at the 
conversation in the circles were Mortimer was ; #ddress, she broke the seal and read, ‘what has 
known. i become of Mary, dear mother, that she writes to 

Constance Lester was suddenly remembered ;™¢ 20 more? It is two years since” . These 
by many as a most attractive and beautiful crea- } Words Constance’s eyes glanced over before she 
ture—others who were personally disappointed, ; had time to thirk that it was not designed for 
thought she must have been very artful to have her. She looked at the outside. It was directed 
entrapped one who had escaped so many snares; | to Mrs. Hunt, and had been enclosed within her 
and there was still another class who would have ;°W2- She knew it had been a long while since 
wagered any quantity of white kid gloves, that he ; Mrs. Hunt had heard from her son, and that she 
would never marry her at all—not he, they knew | bad felt very anxious upon his account. So hur- 
him too well. {rying on her bonnet and shawl, she started im- 
; mediately for the house where Mrs. Hunt was 
{now engaged. She came down stairs to her, and 
CBST SRS ty: ; Constance, explaining why she had broken the 


THERE came a letter to Constance—it bore & | seq), placed the billet in her hands. Mrs. Hunt 


foreign post-mark, and was directed in a strange ‘read it with much emotion. The last few lines 
hand. She opened it and read— 


‘she repeated aloud, ‘Miss Lester will tell you 
“Miss Lester— | of my success. I am coming back a rich man, 
Dear Madam—My mother writes me that your | mother, and you must not go out nursing any 
parents are dead, and that you are boarding with | 1. 4r¢__you know I wanted you to give it u long 
her. It must be a great change for you who used | 7 7 ° / 
to live so elegantly. She also tells me that you | #8 You must stay at home and get ready for 
are dependent upon your own exertions. I trust | me. I dream often of what a spot my home will 
that now your father’s kindness to me may be the ; be with you and Mary. God bless her, how sur- 
means of rendering your life easier. When I was } prised she will be to hear that her Edwin is rich. 
home from sea, three years ago, I told him of an | I did not t to write it t but to come 
opportunity that I had during my last voyage of ; “'* DO’ wan peendpenig 04 : 
making a handsome fortune, which I was obliged , home and tell you myself, but I had to explain 
to give up on account of a want of funds. Your | to Miss Lester when I heard she had herself to 
father was kind enough to say that he had upon support. I think she could not help liking Mary; 
more than one occasion noticed my business tact ! and I hope you have brought them together.” 


as well as my integrity—I give you the very } ; : 
words, Miss Lester, not to praise myself, but to i Mrs. Hunt stopped reading, ‘A rich man he 








explain to you why he trusted me with so large writes. Well, well, what will he care for it all, 
# sum. You know I was in his counting-house | when he hears about Mary,” and Mrs. Hunt 
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wiped the tears from her eyes, and sat down, I 
while Constance read her own letter to her. Her} THE mye a He —_ sen oe a ~ 
, , . . . 
eee aoe cone nw i ar pred } > rar arto and accompany them, Of course 
ae sr adie “ fi ‘ viel Mr. Mortimer was of the party. Their marriage 
the letter looked up into Mrs. Hunt's face, she { Mr. Morti 
saw that the good woman was nearly blinded | was to take place in October, immediately after 
with the tears that were now raining so thick } — —_ _ va ee Bd 
d fast. ortimer ha a 5 
ie am sorry this good news seems to sadden ‘saying that he had changed his plans, and had 
you so,” Constance ventured at length to say. } concluded to travel over the northern portions of 
is this Mary that he speaks of? or is that ‘ the United States. Mortimer wrote in return of 
: ang brs. Hunt?” c ‘ his engagement to Constance, and invited Vincent 
“No, no; it has been one, but it cannot be ; to be present at their wedding in October. Then 
much lenges. She was ‘as beautiful a creature, i the correspondence dropped, and in Mortimer’s 
this Mary Winters, Miss Lester, as I ever saw; | increasing happiness, his friend was nearly for- 
ect to see her like again. M otten. 
oad oon on heart upon her om he ae is They reached Saratoga the last of June, and 
but a boy; and when they grew older she pro- } were all comfortably settled at the United States 
mised to marry him, although she told him that ; Hotel, for the crowd which throng this place in 
he seemed more like a brother than anything ; ioe ee part , “a he gee “¥ - ye ame 
It is now more than a year since | Mortimer was de ig 
S ome sotoned a word about sth a { which Constance everywhere elicited, and grati- 
in’ know whether she’s dead or alive. She ' fied to see that the universal homage which she 
had a dashing beau after Edwin went to sea. He | received, in no way excited or changed her. A 
got to coming pretty often, and one night her month glided away as pleasantly as time must 
father turned him out of the house, and rated | ever glide to the ees tens eae veer 
Mary well for not loving my son better. She; Thus Constance wrote in her journal a 
told her father that she never could marry Edwin, of - mia oe te ee 
11 dhe; ‘Thursday night.— 
said ~~ ~~ ate one ie aa un- { astonished at the quiet beauty of any spot as at 
happy all the next week. At the end of that that of this much abused watering: place. In 
time she went away, leaving all a yom a i by + mige ey on foe = 
jewelry behind her; and her mother thinks she | sign o ies ’ sae 
wandered off and drowned herself, but _, — | ot apie pe meena ——s 
could ing tain; and I hadn’t } belles, an a 
onary = a enna Edwin. Oh! } find to my great surprise a lovely, rural town, 
it-will be a heavy blow to him when he does hear with many large hotels, to be sure, but most of 
it.” c } them having such delightful grounds that you can 
“Poor fellow!” said Constance, ‘how terrible } be free forever, if you choose from the throngs of 
it seems—do you think, Mrs. Hunt, that she } fashionables that crowd the parlors and the pro- 
drowned heresift” ' , menades. We have nightly the most delicious 
“I don’t “owen what to think. Mary was such music, and these moonlight evenings are glorious, 
, , , icht 
& modest, lovely girl, I cannot judge her wrong; My room " on = agar — pose et spe 
but I greatly fear that not loving Edwin rightly, {as I sat a a y —_ % : _n ee 
she was persuaded away from her home by some | peatedly passed me. e roof of the p : 
ome whose love was not as honest as was my ; the grand old trees kept the moonlight from his 
son’s. He would have made her happy—Edwin ; ‘ face, but there was something about him so like 
would, for he loved the very ground shé trod | ‘ Frederic that I could not keep my eyes from fol- 
Upon. But I can’t find it in my heart to blame } ‘ lowing him. Of course it could - fay ord 
Mary over-much—still she should not have pro- he—he must have bee - eae: — eae 
mised to be Edwin’s wife, if she did not love him | this. Why do I still think so much a 
well enough. Z'here was where she did wrong. | How wrong it is—three more months and I shall 
If he had never had the promise of being a hus- | be Mrs. Mortimer. God forgive me, but as the 
band to her, her loss would not break his heart, | time draws near I feel as though . never could 
8 1am sure it will now. Ah, Miss Lester, such | be his wife. Poor Mary Winters! I wish _ 
Promises should not be lightly made, but when ; ' Edwin Hunt’s sake I could know what became o 








' hee made, they should be kept forever.” her. His mother thinks he would’ have made her 


Constance remembered those words long after | happy, but that could never be if she had not the 
they were spoken. love for him which a wife should have. Yet, he 
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was so fond of her, she should have been true to , knew her form and step followed her timidly at 

him. What am I writing? my own condemna- } first; but gathering courage, until at length in 9 

tion! How ungrateful of me to feel toward Harry ; Spot the most remote from the glare and bustle 

as Ido. He is so generous, so truthful, and so ; of the hotel, he whispered her name. She turned 

fond of me. Sometimes I think I will tell him ; ; and saw Vincent. It was an embarrassing mo- 

the whole—that I feel the most unbounded grati- } } ment to both of them. Constance extended her 

tude to him, but that it will not ripen into love. } hand. 

Then I remember Mrs. Hunt’s words so solemnly ‘My brother!” 

spoken, ‘ah, Miss Lester, such promises should } “Brother still. I would I never had heard the 

not be lightly made, but when once made they ; sound of that word:—what am I saying? forgive 

should be kept forever.’ She little thought that } me, Constance, I should be thankful for it, and I 

I needed such a charge. am. I must not forget to congratulate you, you 
**Monday night.—I have seen Frederic. How > deserve to be happy—you are of course. Harry 

he has changed! he is pale as if recovering from } is a splendid fellow.” 

sickness, but his eyes! they are the same; they -_ He is a noble man, Frederic. As you say, I 

must have read my very soul: there was no dis-} ought to be happy.” 

guising it from such a glance. Oh, my brother,} “ m, by did not say ought, I said you were of 


my—— course.’ 
«‘Poor Mary Winters! poor Constance Lester! } Constance sighed—Vincent answered it. 
To-night I wonder which is the most unhappy. *«You have been sick, Frederic.” 


“Wednesday night.—Vincent’s room must be } ‘Yes, my physicians thought at one time that 
near mine. He walks past the window during } I should not recover. I wish I never had.” 
the evening constantly. He does not seem to} “Frederic, how changed you are. You must 
know that I am so near. Last night I refused } have had some serious trouble, some great dis- 
to go to the ball; Harry was so disappointed; he } appointment.” 
had set his heart upon having me ‘the cynosure,’} ‘* You say rightly, I have.” 
he said. I wonder if he would love me if I were “ And will you not let me be a sister to you; and 
not beautiful. Ah, I will not doubt him—did he } give me your confidence as such, my brother?” 
not woo me in poverty and neglect? Generous; ‘‘If I had never heard that word ‘brother’ from 
heart, I am the unworthy one. I plead a head- } you, Constance, I might have been a happier man. 
ache; but oh, my heart ached worse. I sat be-} A sister’s love was not what my heart craved from 
side mty open window all the evening—so near } you, and therein lies my disappointment.” 
was Frederic to me at times that I could even} Constance trembled at these words—these 
hear his sighs. He is unhappy. Perhaps he has } earnestly spoken words that had come too late. 
been disappointed—that Italian lady may have ; : It was the full knowledge of this that now 
refused him, and if it were so. What folly am I} ; caused her violent emotion. 
writing? Enough. “Forgive me, Constance; I have pierced your 
“Monday night.—A week ago I was first sure } gentle heart, with words that should not have 
that Frederic was here. Harry does not seem to been spoken—forgive me, and you shall not be 
know it yet—his room is up stairs in the opposite ; 80 troubled again. Let me feel that I have not 
wing. Frederic’s I have discovered to be the } forfeited your regard, and I will endure my dis- 
last one on this side—he seems to keep it all day, } appointment without another complaint. Am I 
coming out only in the evening. What a restless } forgiven?” 
spirit he then appears to have—he walks this; Constance extended her hand, but she dared 
piazza constantly. Cornelia tells me that they } not trust her voice to words. 
all think I am acting very strangely: perhaps 1} ‘‘ Will you not say with your lips that you for- 
do stay too much in my room in the evening; but } give me, Constance?” 
it is to save Harry the pain of seeing that my «You need no forgiveness—you wrong no one; 
thoughts are not of him, a no, I will not ; but J, oh! how greatly am J to blame.” 
write it. “That cannot be, Constance. You could not 
‘Was ever woman as oactlit as myself? turning } help it that you loved Harry, brilliant as he is, 
from one who idolizes me for another who has } better than myself, I have not a shadow of blame 
neglected me—one who would even scorn me if} for you in my wretchedness. But could I have 
he knew all; but is he not my brother? I am } been worthy of your love, earth would have been 
sure never sister loved more ardently than I. } a heaven to me where ’tis now but a wilderness.” 
My heart burns and throbs to-night—I will walk No wonder that Constance’s head grew dizzy, 
in the grounds; the cool air may relieve me.” } that the hand which Vincent still retained with 
And Constance did walk in the grounds—but } a brother’s privilege, became chilled like ice. 
not alone; for as she left the piazza, one who well ’ Vincent noticed it. 
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“You are ill, Constance. Shall I take you, than these two, whose hearts still thrilled so 
back to the house?” fondly. One moment was Constance held to 

No, no, do not take me to him. I could not } Vincent’s heart—another, and he had gone. She 
endure to see him to-night. Oh! Frederic, if I ¢ was alone upon the gardent-seat, alane and very 
dared to tell you that I too was wretched, that ; wretched, notwithstanding Vincent’s confessed 
Harry has my sincere respect and gratitude, but clove. She thought of Mary Winters, of Mrs. 
not my love; would you hate me? would you ; Hunt’s honest words, of the pain she should give 
spurn me from you as unworthy of your noble ; the heart she still believed noble, and she wept. 
friend? You must—I know it would be so.” ; She started, for the sound of suppressed breath- 

‘Never, Constance; but this cannot be. Why ; ing fell upon her ears; she turned her head in the 
did you engage yourself to him? Why did you ; direction from which it came. At that instant a 
so neglect me?” $ servant crossed the grounds with a light, and the 

“Neglect you! that reproach I do not deserve, {rays flashed upon a face scarce a rod from her 
although the first question you may well ask. ;own. It was Mortimer’s, but so contorted with 
Neglected by you—slandered by the few ac- { passion that she could hardly believe it his. She 
quaintances I had—Harry, alone my friend, I would have screamed, but he grasped her arm, 
promised to be to him all that he could ask. I {and the touch paralyzed her. He spoke, but 
had no one else to turn to, and he had been so ; although his teeth were set, the words hissed 
kind. Do not blame me now, it would be more ; through them painfully plain. 


than I could bear,” and Constance clasped her 
hands to her head, which now throbbed with re- 
doubled power. 

Vincent drew her to a seat, and sitting down 
beside her, heard from her own lips the history of 
her life as it had been since Mortimer first met 
her. Sometimes he was obliged to question to 


“You trusted to my generosity—you pitied 
me—yes, you even wept for me; but know, Con- 
stance Lester, that all the tears in the world 
should never melt ne—you shall be mine.” 

Constance raised her hands in supplication. 

‘*You need not plead. I tell you nothing shall 
{ deprive me of you. No, were the powers of 





comprehend more fully, but at length he saw the ; heaven and hell leagued together against me, I 
double part which Mortimer had played toward ; would traverse the earth, but I would find means 
him. Constance could not be convinced that it ; to hide you from them. Mine, mine you are: let 
had been intentional, but Vincent knew Morti- Vincent dare say otherwise, and I will shoot him 
mer but too well. He knew that no deceit was {like a dog. Aye, don’t shudder so, and clasp 
too low for him to stoop to—no stratagem too ' your pretty hands so closely, he is in no danger 
mean for him to devise, where a woman’s heart ; 80 long as you are true to me, and to your own 
was the stake he played for; and Vincent now ; free will promise: but give such another kiss as 
only wondered that he should ever have been ; these trees witnessed a few moments since, and 


Serious in his attentions to Constance. He would 
not have wondered though, could he have known 
the intensity of Mortimer’s feelings for his be- 
trothed. Truly and passionately did he love her 


‘even the coldness of manner which she could 


hot avoid showing him of late, had but kindled 
his affections to a more fervent heat. He idolized 
her, anticipating every desire, watching every 
Opportunity of paying her the most delicate at- 
tentions, until Constance had hated herself that 
she could not return such love. She would not 
how believe that he had intentionally deceived 
his friend, nor would she allow Vincent to seek 
him for the purpose of demanding an explanation. 

“For my sake,” she had said, ‘promise me 
that on no account will you approach him. I 


‘will confess everything, and noble-hearted and 
fenerous as he is, he will release me at the ex- 


pense of his own happiness.” 
Vincent had promised, and the promise had 


; he shall never live to repeat it. You have turned 
‘ my heart to flame, complain not if its heat scorch 
you now.” 

{ In the wildness of his passion, he sought, for the 

; first time, to clasp her to him, but she struggled 

; to disengage herself. 

3 “My God, Constance! what have I done to you 
to deserve this? I who so gloried in you!—who 
loved you as never woman was loved! Flame I 

: said,” and he struck his breast with his clenched 

‘ hands, ‘no, no, there is nought but ashes. Not 

; from you—not from you, Constance, did I deserve 

’ this.” 

Constance was more agonized by these re- 
proaches than’she had been by his thréats. She 
had not been true to herself, and bitter were the 
; fruits she was now reaping. 

The next morning, Mr. Mortimer, with Cornelia 
and Constance, left Saratoga. Constance had not 
‘ seen Vincent again. He missed her, and inquiring 


ran 


a 





been sealed with such a kiss, that, loth as he ‘ of Mrs. Foster, found they had gone to Niagara. 


had been to give his word, he was satisfied. It ; There he followed them, but his search was un- 
Was a kiss to dream about—to remember in after } successful. Their names were not registered at 
days, and well was it remembered by another } any of the hotels; and after waiting a week, 
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A Vincent returned to Saratoga, hoping to hear; Fosters. He had then seemed stern and morose soug’ 
a from the Fosters where he could now find them. } —very different from the idea she had formed now. 
i Mrs. Foster gave him a note, which had been } of him; but Mrs. Hunt told her that he had not not | 
; enclosed in a letter to her. It was dated Trenton ; been the same since he had heard of Mary’s dis- had : 
Falls, and read thus— appearance. It seemed to turn him to stone, she want 
| ‘«Frepertc—We have parted forever. Irequest ' said; and she grieved that she saw so little of Mi 
% you never to seek me again, unless you wish to} him, for he was out all day, and often till late in what 
E make my life utterly miserable. I would have} the night. “ 
you forget, as I shall strive to forget all that; The last day of the month Constance had fixed faith 
passed between us in the grounds that night. [} ecient Denes ennai cil os lire Daa Dts * 
wish we had never met, for I fear that although ) “PO *°F ¢ & ane ] 
I now plead with you so earnestly you will violate ; fusing that it should take place at an earlier day, heart 
my wishes, and render my whole life a curse by ; Mortimer was obliged to yield. my | 
again seeking me. You peril your life andmine} he Fostersand Mrs. Hunt were the only per- bat 1 
by doing so. For my sake listen to me—my life} sons whom Constance would allow to be present “] 
will be bearable will you but avoid me. Go to; 
Europe—go to the fartherest ends of the earth, } at the ceremony. prep: 
so that we but never meet again. Remember} One day, wearied with her preparations, and life 1 
your promise—it was made in the sight of God, } sick at heart of the gay apparel that was scat- of y 
and never, I implore of you, never dare to break , tered around her room, Constance resolved to imag 
= Constaxcn. escape from it all and pass the afternoon at the other 
Vincent left Saratoga immediately for Trenton } old cottage. “] 
Falls. They were no longer there. Disappointed She found Mrs. Hunt at home anxiously watch- then 
and discouraged, he returned to Philadelphia to } ing for her son, who had left the house the pre- abou 
await their return. Here overcome by the ex- vious morning, and had not yet returned. Th 
i! citement of the last two weeks, he hada relapse; Constance’s haggard face alarmed her, and she gray. 
; of the fever which was even more dangerous than } questioned her if she were well, but Constance door 
the first attack. f ) evaded the answer. were 
‘Poor child,” said Mrs. Hunt, “*I have been heve 
} CHAPTER VI. } so wrapped in my own troubles, that I have not ferec 
3 On the distant hill sides, and by the winding | noticed you before. You must be sick, I am éoul 
} rivers’ brink, autumn had pitched his tents, ; sure.” man, 
b Through a golden haze the morning sun glanced; ‘No, only sick of life—but I ought not to have «“) 
k down upon a mingled mass of bright and glorious ' said that. Indeed, Mrs. Hunt, you must not ask he s 
; hues. . Canopies of dark brown, and deepest) me any more.” “oh, 
1 orange, of purple and mottled green, of crimson} ‘But I must, my child. I cannot see you suf- Mar: 
{ and gold, loomed up wherever the eye might} fering and not ask you to tell me the cause. I hims 
i chance to rest; but gorgeous as was the sight, } might, humble as I am, be of use to you, Miss head 
4 autumn came not to celebrate a festival. His) Lester—if yoa are in trouble, tell me what it is.” «) 
F tents are ever peopled with pale and melancholy} ‘No, you would only blame me. I alone have risin 
: visions of the past. As if in mockery, he’seatters | brought it upon myself, and I must bear it alone.” ws 
: his brilliant signal flags and pennons, for with his} ‘Not alone, Miss Lester: there is one ever Raw 
i unchanged solemn mien, he moves along, swelling ready to bear our burdens for us—mine were upor 
4 his train with sad memories even from the hearts } long ago too heavy for me to bear alone; bat the 1 
3 of the mirthfal. blessed be God when the clouds were the thickest, due 
3 One there was who looked upon this more than } His strong hand was stretched out to help me, spar 
4 regal splendor, and marked the visions of her | and His love made the dark places light as day. whic 
Rk blighted hopes, her perished joys pass one by one. } Look to the Saviour, my child, put your trust his ¢ 
F The day of Constance Lester's bridal was fast } in him, and your troubles will vanish like the Oh, i 
: approaching. Mortimer had relapsed into his } clouds of the morning. Your mother was a pious M 
. usual manner, all tenderness and devotion, but woman, Miss Lester, and it has been my nightly §{? her 
it could not blast from Constante’s mind the } prayer since she was laid in the grave, that you sage 
‘ fearful memory of that night of passion. Vin-} might follow in her footsteps. It is such as you repa 
; cent she saw no more; and she rejoiced, for she } that make religion beautiful to the world, and * 
well knew that Mortimer’s threats had not been } oh! you need it—you need it—the heart is deso- ooul 
: idle words. late without religion.” trib 
j Edwin Hunt had returned from sea. He had} The mention of her mother’s name brought the C 
3 immediately settled upon Constance, the sum } tears to Constance’s eyes—her heart was softened ashy 
| which rightfully belonged to her, she positively } by this ‘‘resurrection of its buried memories,” |) poy 
i refusing to receive more. Constance had seen} and with a faltering voice she poured out her hate 
i him but once, as her home was now with the ! troubles.to the sympathizing Mrs. Hunt. She sacl 
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sought not to conceal or palliate h her error, for } 
now she could plainly see that because she had ' 
not courage to meet the sneers of the world, 
had she promised her hand where her heart was ; 
wanting. 

Mrs. Hunt in nee amazement scarcely knew | 
what to say or how to advise. } 

“And you are then determined to keep your } 
faith?” she said, at last. 

“I can do nothing else; if knowing that my } 
heart is not his, he still claims the fulfilment of 
my promise, there is nothing left for me to do} 
but make the sacrifice and die.” 

“My child, death comes not so easy. Are you } 
prepared for a long life of continued sacrifices—a } 
life more terrible than a martyr’s death! I beg } 
of you, Miss Lester, refuse to be his wife—no ' 
imagining can equal the anguish that you will } 
otherwise have to endure.” 

“T cannot—I dare not—Frederic’s life would } 
then be the forfeit. No, no, let us talk no more ' 
about it—nothing can save me now.” 

There was a grinding step upon the narrow 
graveled walk, and flinging open the cottage , 
door, Edwin Hunt stood before them. His eyes 
were blood-shot, and his long hair hung dis- ; 
heveled about his face. His beard had been suf- } 
fered to grow untrimmed, until poor Mrs. Hunt ; 
could scarce recognize in the careless and morose 
man, her once neat and merry-hearted son. 

“I have seen her, mother—lI have seen her,” 
he said, unmindful of Miss Lester's presence, 
“oh, my God! I have seen the wreck of my } 
Mary, and she is lost-to me forever.” He threw ; 
himself into the nearest chair, and bowing his } 
head to his hands, he sobbed like a child. ; 

“Edwin, Miss Lester is here,” said his mother, 
rising, and laying her hand upon his shoulder. | 

“Then Miss Lester may weep with me,” said } 
Edwin, lifting his head and fixing his eyes steadily } 
upon her, ‘Miss Lester may weep with me, for } 
the man she is so soon to marry, was my Mary’s } 
destroyer. For your sake, Miss Lester, I have | 
spared him:—with the memory of the kindness } 
Which your father showed me, I could not render } 
his daughter’s life wretched. I spared him! but 
oh, it was a bitter struggle.” 

Mrs. Hunt fixed her mild eyes rebukingly upon 
her son, and in solemn tones repeated this pas- 
Bage of Scripture, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will } 
‘Tepay saith the Lord.” 

“Yes, mother, I know; but I would that he 
could answer to me, before he stood at God’s 
tribunal.” 

Constance had started to her feet, her face was 
‘shy pale. Foran instant a gleam of hope shot 
‘from her eyes—the next moment she could have 
hated herself that she had thought of escape in 
such away. Fourfold her sufferings were now 
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; throbbings. 


} about her exquisitely.shaped head. 


} young man. 


} what you would say. 
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increased. She gritael her hands convulsively 
to her breast, as though she would still its painful 
With that man was her fate linked 
forever? Was there no way of escape? None, 
; and overcome with the horrible thought, a faint- 
ness came over her, and she fell to the floor. 





CHAPTER VII. 

At noon of the day following the one wherein 
occurred the events of the preceding chapter, a 
young man weak and greatly emaciated, alighted 
from a hack that stood in front of a heat two 
story house in a retired street of the city, and 
with feeble gait ascended the steps and rang. 

To his inquiry if Mrs. Rivers was in, the house- 
maid ushered him into a small sitting-room, where 
a lady and a child were the only occupants. 

The lady was of slight stature, and of that 
wonderful, almost spiritual beauty which is so 
rarely seen. Her fair hair was drawn off from 
her low, transparent forehead, and simply banded 
Her eyes 
were of the softest, deepest blue—you could not 
look at them without thinking of spring violets. 
As she sat bending over her work, the babe sleep- 
ing in her lap, it was so beautiful a picture that 
it was no wonder that the young man paused, 
holding his breath, as if almost in fear that the 


, vision should vanish. Another moment and she 
; had glanced at the doorway. 


‘“‘Have you forgotten me, Mary?” said the 
She looked steadily at him—her 
crimson lips parted, and a deep glow burned on 
either cheek. 

‘«It is Mr. Vincent, is it not? I am sorry to see 


; you so much changed. Ellen, bring in the easy- 


chair—Mr. Vincent needs it, I am sure.” 

Frederic Vincent, for it was he, did not refuse 
the seat; for in his weak state he was almost 
overcome with the exertion he had made. 

“T have come to you, Mary, on a painful 
errand,” he said, ‘‘but——” he paused, as if 
hesitating to speak the words which he knew 
would cause so much grief. 

Mary anticipated him. ‘‘I know, Mr. Vincent, 
Harry has ceased to love 
me; and would desert me, would I but sign the 
paper which he has so often of late endeavored 
to force me to do.” 

‘*Worse than that, Mary. He is to be married 
to another, this month.” 

“No, no, Mr. Vincent; you do him injustice— 
he cannot, he dare not do that.” 

**T would not jest with you, poor child, it is 
the truth.” 

«But how dare he, Mr. Vincent? I will never 
suffer that. You know I am his wife.” 

‘*T never doubted it, Mary; and it is this that 
I came to see you about. If we could only prove 
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it. Iwas not in the city at the time, but you; nance as he read. There was cause for the joy 
told me all about it when I came to you on that } that she there saw expressed, for the paper con- 
horrible errand. Let me see, he hired some low tained a full account of the scheme which the 
fellow to personate an alderman if I remember— } good alderman had discovered, with his name 
before the night arrived, the man was conveyed } signed to it, and that of the man whom Mortimer 
drunk to an alderman’s office; here he disclosed } had bribed. Underneath was a duplicate of the 
the secret, and the alderman came himself in} marriage certificate properly attested, and Vin- 
propria persona, married you, gave the certificate } cent saw at a glance that Constance was saved. 

in your keeping, and then taking Mortimer one} The alderman had drawn up the paper with 4 
side, told him to make the best of his marriage, shrewd suspicion that Mortimer might seek to 
for it was a bona fide one. Mortimer concealed ;} destroy the certificate, and had given it to Mary 
his chagrin from you, thinking you knew nothing ' with the charge never to part with it. Shocked 


of his intentions. Suddenly the alderman died, } 
and he then went to you, obtained the certificate ' 
and destroyed it, telling you that it was a false 
marriage, and that there was now no proof of it ; 


at the discovery of the fraud which her husband 
had sought to practise upon her, and yet loving 
him too well to yield him up, she had been satis- 
fied to live only for him, and so the fond wife 
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in existence. Am I right?” } died to the world, and with a devotion of which 
“Yes,” answered Mary, and her eyelids drooped ' its object was unworthy, she had striven day after 
until the thick lashes rested on her burning cheeks. } day to bind him to her with bonds which he should 
“‘Then proof is impossible. Oh, I would give not seek to break. This only proof of her mar- 
worlds, if I had them, to recall that certificate.” » riage had long rested in a sealed envelope directed 
He spoke so earnestly, ang there was such misery } to her father, that in case of her death, he might 
expressed in his countenance, that Mary wag ; know that her life had not been one of sin. 
touched by it. 3 Vincent’s first proposition to Mary after giving 
“If I only knew you was my friend, Mr. Vin- } vent to his joy in words, was that he should seek 
cent,” she said, ‘if J only knew. Forgive me, for } her parents, and exhibit to them the paper which 
I have learned to mistrust every one.” could not fail of giving them the happiness they 
“Mary!” said Vincent, reproachfully, ‘‘did I } had so long been strangers to. Mary had been 
not prove myself your friend when Mortimer sent } so accustomed to fear Mortimer, that she hesi- 
me to you on that shameful errand, the memory } tated in giying her consent, lest it should call 
of which even to this day makes me indignant. } down his anger anew upon her; but Vincent ex- 
I promised then to be a brother to you, and had ° plained that steps must be immediately taken to 
I known that you were living, you should not } make Mortimer’s marriage with her public; and 
have been thus long neglected. I sought you at that her father was the most proper person to 
your boarding-place—-you were not there. I in- ; move first in the matter. 
quired of Mortimer, and he dared to tell me that} Mary yielded a tearful consent; but it was with 
you were dead. It was scarce a week ago that } a heavy heart that she saw Vincent leave. She 
my physician accidentally spoke of one of his } could not quiet the forebodings of evil that cast 
patients in such a way, that I was convinced it } their shadows upon her heart. 
must be you, for I never saw any one like you, Vincent reached Mr. Winters’ house, and was 
Mary. He called you Mrs. Rivers. I made in- } surprised to find that he knew the residence of 
quiries and was satisfied, and the first moment: his daughter. In a few words Mr. Winters told 
that I was able to walk across my room I came} Vincent that Edwin Hunt had traced Mortimer 
to you. You must not doubt my friendship—we : as the one who had visited Mary after his depar- 
have both suffered through Mortimer. The one ture. Day and night had he dogged his steps, 
he is going to wed would be mine if it were not } and at length had seen him enter this house. In 
for him. I shall go to her from here, and tell } the neighborhood he then stationed himself until 
her your history; she cannot then persist in the she had seen Mary at the window with her cbild 
mistaken notions of duty which he is now forcing }in her arms; but neither Hunt nor Mr. Winters 
her to carry out.” had dared to hope that there had ever been even 
Mary arose, laid her sleeping infant in the} the mockery of a marriage. 
cradle, and left the room without speaking. The} Mr. Winters accompanied Vincent in his car- 
child was the image of Mortimer, and as Vincent } riage to Edwin Hunt's, The paper was shown 
looked at it, he wondered at the cruel heart that ; him, but very different was the effect upon him 
could desert two such lovely beings as were Mary } from what it had been on either of the others. 
and her babe. His eyes flashed. “Villain!” he said, ‘God keep 





When she returned, she placed in Vincent’s} my hands from blood! but I could tear his heart 
hand a folded paper—he opened it, while she ; out.” He paced the floor rapidly, his broad chest 
stood silently watching the play of his counte- ' heaved quick and strong, and his nostrils dilated 
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in the excess of his passion. 
lence of his feelings subsided, he rejoiced with the 

father that Mary had not been the guilty creature ; 
they had feared she was; and then as calmer} 


thoughts took possession of him, he exulted in; 
the idea that Mortimer would now be made to} 


feel in the loss of Constance, a part of the agony ? 


which had been his portion. Enough had his} 


mother told him the previous day with regard to ' 
Constance, to convince him that it was no willing 
heart she should bring to the altar; and he saw 
that upon Mortimer would the blow alone fall. 
Before they separated, it was decided that upon 
the following morning Mr. Winters should call 
upon Mortimer, and acquaint him with his know- 
ledge of the marriage, and of the existence of 
proof. But not till morning could Edwin wait. 
That night when Mortimer went to his room 
after supper, he found a stranger awaiting him 
there. The servant retired and left them together. 





When the first vio- 
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These words atoned for all his neglect and de- 
ceit—fc, all the wrong he had sought to do her. 
To her woman’s heart he was dearer than ever, 
and she pictured to herself days of happiness that 
might yet be in store for herself and her child. 

The morning game, and she was a widow. 

Once more Mary Mortimer’s parents held her 
to their hearts, but their love, precious as it was 
to her, could not subdue or even lessen her great 
sorrow. Her husband’s body was brought to 
her dwelling—three days and nights more of an- 
guished watching beside his marble face, and he 
was buried from her sight. 

Prostrated by a,low, nervous fever Mary then 
lay for months, during which time Constance was 
her most faithful nurse. By her devotion to Mor- 
timer’s wife, she sought to atone for the wrong 
which she had so unintentionally done them both 
in listening to his coldness. Together they read 
the word of God—together their prayers were 





What then passed between them was never known. } mingled, and by degrees both learned to know 
At length a violent and repeated ringing of his } ‘‘that peace which passeth all understanding.” 
bell, caused several of the servants to rush to his} Vincent was a frequent visitor at Mary Morti- 
tom. The stranger stood with his hand on the ; mer’s home; and daily he saw more and more to 
bell-rope, and Mortimer was stretched prone upon } admire in Constance. 
the floor, the blood gushing from his mouth and} The Hunts also were sometimes added to that 
nostrils. A physician was immediately summoned, } little circle, and Mary’s parents very often. Little 
and Mortimer was found to have ruptured a large } Viola Mortimer was quite a pet among them; 
blood-vessel. The hemorrhage was so profuse, ;} and a year afterward she cried heartily because 
and the attack altogether so uncommonly severe, ; ‘‘naughty Aunt Constance would go away with 
that the physician desired if his patient had any > Mr. Vincent.” 
friends they might be immediately sent for. As happy were Frederic and Constance in their 
“I will go for his wife,” said Edwin Hunt, and > married life, as ‘pure and well placed love” will 
he jumped into a carrigge, ordering the coachman : always make its possessors. 
to drive to J—— street. This story may possibly meet the eyes of some, 
It might have been an hour afterward that the } who, like Constance, to escape from a threatening 
carriage returned. Edwin with the most tender evil, or for the more unworthy motive of obtaining 
tare assisted the fragile young creature to her > wealth and influence, have promised their hands 
husband’s apartment. She was just in time, for ; where their hearts have refused to rest. To such 
Mortimer had been conscious for the last few } I would say, weigh well the sacrifices you will be 
Moments. His eyes were closed, but as Mary’s } called upon to make: fearful are the responsibi- 
sobs fell upon his ear, he moved his hand rest- } lities of married life to women—even to those 
lessly until she clasped it within her own. He} who love, and how must they be increased ten- 
essayed to speak, but his voice was so feeble that} fold, where love is wanting. Peril not your soul 
Mary bent her head lower before she could catch ; with the word upon your lips which. your heart 
the words—«‘ my wife, forgive me.” Her kisses } belies, for you cannot dream of the wretchedness 
and her hot tears were the only answer. { which such @ sin will bring upon you. 





SORROW. 


BY GEORGE H. THROOP. 








Turrz are trees on whose bark some Orlando’s fond, So the heart, early wounded by sorrow’s keen 
stroke, 


name, 
There engraved, peradventure, with sorrow’s hot? Never loses the impress, in tears thus engraved ; 
tears; And the furrows grow deeper which suffering broke, 


Will retain the impression distinctly the same, 
Though more deeply engraved with the circles of } 
years. 


With each after-met tempest the heart may have 
braved. , 
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AtuamBRaA Work.—A Lounaina Car.—For} thread the needle with yellow silk, (obtained in 
this cap, five-eighths of purple velvet, a quarter } the way just mentioned) and fell the gold twist 
of a yard of crimson velvet, and three spools of ; round every portion of the edges of the sprays, 
fine gold twist are required; also five-eighths of ; as well as the foundations, and form the acorn- 
black satinet or ribbed silk for the lining. } eups, and vein the leaves, and mark out the 

In the first place six equal-sized pieces of} divisions of the flowers with the same twist, 
purple velvet should be cut out, or six divisions } fastening off the ends carefully and neatly, and 
traced with white thread on the piece; each} making as few as possible. 
piece or division must be about three inches and } When all six sprays are thus put on, the 
a half in width at the bottom, and about eight ; portions of the cap must be stitched together 
inches in height, and rounded off taperingly } with strong purple silk, for about three inches 
toward a point for about one-third of the height. ; up, beginning from the bottom, and the seams 
A margin of half an inch must be left all round } smoothed out over a hot Italian-iron. The scroll 
for turnings. immediately under the foundations of the sprays 

Three of the compartments contain each a} must now be cut out in cartridge paper, long 
spray of oak leaves and acorns, and the other? enough to go all round the cap; it should be two 
three convolvulus leaves and flowers, and each inches and a half in width at the widest parts; 
spray arises from a six-cornered foundation. } trace it on the wrong side of the crimson velvet, 
These sprays, each with its foundation, must be } cut it out in one piece, tack it on, fell it, and 
cut out in cartridge paper, and ‘the pattern } S edge it on both sides with the gold twist. Below 
thus made” laid on the wrong side of the crim- } this, if deemed necessary, a couple of plain rows 
son velvet, traced there with a soft black-lead } of gold twist may be added all round, or a very 
pencil, and neatly cut out with sharp scissors. } narrow and simple scroll in gold twist. Then 
They must then be tacked, each on to its sepa- } } finish stitching up the seams of the cap with 
rate compartment, with a very fine needle and } ; purple silk, and press them out, taking care to 
thread, and will occupy about four inches and a} } bring the points all evenly and neatly together 
half of the height. Now, with a fine needle and} at the top. These seams may or may not be 
crimson silk, fell each spray neatly on to the} braided with gold twist, according to the taste of 
purple velvet, (the best silk which can be used} the worker. Cut out six portions of the satinet, 
for this: purpose is obtained by drawing the} or lining, of exactly the same size and shape as 
strands singly out of fine silk braid.) This done, ' those of the cap; run them toeether with black 
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silk, (not joining the last seam up) press out the covered with crimson velvet, and ornamented or 

seams over an Italian-iron, tack each one to the { crocheted over with gold twist. 

corresponding velvet seam, and fell up the last In this work the great thing to be observed is 

Tack down the edges of the bottom of the cap }to keep the edges of the applique portions, per- 

and of the lining, and button-hole-stitch them ; fectly neat, and not to fray or rough them. The 

together with purple twist. $cap may be made in cloth, or cloth and velvet 
Finish off the top with a tassel, or a button ; 
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THE LIVER LEAF. 





BY JANE GAY. 





Upon a warm south hill-side, But while I laid and listened, 
One wooing April day, Watching with upturned eyes, 

I laid me down to watch light clouds The mist-like shadows playing 
Across the azure play; Athwart the April skies, 

With the brown moss for my pillow, A breath of softest perfume 
And fanned with breezes mild, Was borne the breeze along, 

I heeded not the changing hours, Dying away in one sweet wave 
A careless, dreaming child. Like the last gush of song! 


~ 


The silvery-noted waters 
Of a gladly gushing rill 

Were playing o’er the pebbly sands, 
And singing down the hill: 


Close by my mossy pillow 
A tuft of pale blue flowers 
Had burst forth to the sunshine, 
And the mild April showers; 


een 





And the robins heard the music They seemed to smile upon me 
From the apple-trees just by, So lovingly and fair, 

And joined a sweet bird chorus I kissed them in my wild delight, 
To the streamlet’s melody! And left them blossoming there. 

In every nook and valley And the flowers of many Summers 
Roaming from hour to hour, Have fallen round my way, 

I had searched for early violets, Since first upon that mossy bank 
But had not found a flower— A dreaming child I lay; 

Save the willew’s down-like tassels Yet ever in the Spring-time, 
By the quivering breezes shook, In spite of care or grief, 

Or the clustering alder-blossoms I go to greet my little flower, 
Waving above the brook! The pale blue Liver Leaf. 





TO THE QUEEN OF THE SOUTH. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Swirr as the fond mate to his dove, The Persian worships not the sun, 
My soul now flies to thee Because God dwells in light, 

To place this new-born Rose of Love, More true than I have ever done 

Pulled from Affection’s Paphian Grove— Thy beauty, my Celestial One! 


——~ 





Upon thy breast by me. That cheers me day and night. 
Thy voice is sweeter far to me The cave-nursed Plato felt Love’s fire 
Than either harp or lute; Burn in his heart like mine; 
And when those strings are touched by thee— But not more pure was his desire, 
Thy lips are moved to melody— When he to Heaven did first aspire, 
Each other voice is mute. Than this fond soul for thine. 
I have outwatched the sleepless stars For that high, burning love he felt, 
While gazing upon thee; No name was ever given; 
And thou, my Star! wert unawares, And no less object ever dwelt 
Amid my many patient cares, ; Within my soul to make it melt 
Of being watched by me. : With Passion’s fires than Heaven. 


Vou. XX.—3 
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THE DANGERS OF FLIRTATION. 





BY 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





‘¢‘Tue world would hardly be worth living in {respectfully declined his offer, laughed at the 


4 
if it were not for flirtations,” extlaimed the gay 


and thoughtless Isabel Lee, as she laughingly ; 
entered her,aunt’s room. 
Her aunt, a sober, beautiful, middle-aged lady, 


idea of my marrying at that age, and begged him 
to dismiss the subject from his mind. 
; following day I left C 


On the 
and returned home. 
“Letters and poetry followed me, breathing 





raised her large eyes, with a sorrowful expres- ;the most passionate devotion, and burning with 


sion, to the young girl’s glowirg face. 
‘‘T hope you are not serious,” she said. ; 
‘‘There’s nothing like flirtations!” cried the } 

merry Isabel. 

angry éé 





the eloquence of love. They bore no name, but 
I knew they came from Henry, Gilborne, and I 
was beginning to be very much annoyed. I took 


‘“‘But you look reproachful— 3 counsel with my friends, and resolved to send 
all future epistles back to him, unopened. 


I re- 


‘‘Oh, I am not angry,” replied Mrs. Berford, ; turned two letters in this manner, and received 


with a melancholy smile. 
‘But you are displeased?” 


no more; but three or four weeks after I re- 
ceived a newspaper, in which there was a sonnet, 


‘¢ Your words awaken recollections which cause ; addressed to me under a fictitious name, and 


me to feel sad, Isabel; that is all. 


Sit down here ; signed with his initials. 


He had discovered a 


by my side; and you shall hear a story of one of {new mode of reaching me with his passionate 


my flirtations, which may change your mind.” 


effusions; and from that time a sonnet or a song 


Isabel sat down, looking thoughtful, and her {signed by ‘H. G——,’ came to me in the C— 


vunt continued, 

‘‘When I was young like you, dear child, I was 
quite as gay and thoughtless as yourself. I was 
salled a coquette, and, I shame to confess it, 
vloried in the name—until the occurrence of the } 
painful events I am about to relate. 

‘‘Half a dozen times a year,I used to visit { 
O——, and spend a week or two in the pleasant { 
society of our friends in that place. ‘There I } 
trequently met a pale, handsome, sensitive young 
man, named Gilborne, who paid me flattering 
uttentions, making me the theme of meres 
poetic effusions, and with whose partiality I was { 
very well pleased. ‘ 

‘‘T was warned by many well-meaning friends } 
against encouraging the addresses of so impul- 
" sive a person as Gilborne, who, they said, was 
more serious than I, and who might end by fall- 
ing more deeply in love with me than I expected 
or desired. I laughed at the idea; and finding ; 
the attentions of the young poet still agreeable, 
I continued to receive them until it was too 
late.” ; 

‘*Too late? how so, aunt?” é 

*‘Why, to my astonishment he one day made 
a passionate declaration of love, and offered me 
his hand.” 

‘*And you did not love him?” 

‘No, child. I was merely pleased with him. 











But even then I did not suppose that his love was 
more than the result of a sudden impulse, which 
would pass away with my visit to C——. 





So 1? 


Gazette nearly every week. 


‘At this time, Mr. Berford was paying me his 
addresses; he was one of nature’s nobleman— 
frank, generous, firm in what he considered right, 
and a gentleman in his manners. Having learned 
a lesson from the unhappy termination of my last 
flirtation, I received Mr. Berford’s attentions in 
a different manner from what I had been accus- 
tomed to do, and in a short time we were mar- 
ried. 

‘‘The ceremony took place in church. I loved 
Mr. Berford, Gilborne was at the moment quite 
forgotten, and@*I was perfectly happy. I had not 
a thought to disturb my peace of mind—the 
calm repose of my heart, which I had so wil- 
lingly, gladly given away—until, as we were 
passing from the church, my eyes fell upon 
wild, haggard figure, standing near the door. 

“It was Gilborne! His face was deathly pale, 
his lips ashy, his eyes gleamed with an unnatural 
brightness, and he trembled in every limb. 

‘I started, uttered a suppressed cry, and shud- 
dering, clung to my husband’s arm. A pang went 
through my heart—a pang of remorse and dread, 
which I shall never forget. 

‘«*What is the matter?’ Edward asked. 

“I could not reply. But he saw my eyes fixed 
upon the haggard object in the doorway, and knew 
why I shuddered, for I had told him something of 
my unfortunate flirtation. 

“¢Ts that Gilborne?’ he asked. 

“¢¢ Yes,’ I murmured. 
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“By this time all eyes were fixed upon the ; me. 


wretched man. It was not his pale face and wiid 
eyes alone that attracted attention: his dress was 
disarranged, his long dark hair fell in disordered 
locks about his cheeks, and his garments were 
covered with the dust of travel. But while all 
eyes were fixed on him, his were fixed on me 
alone; and in my alarm and confusion, I felt the 
blood at first forsake my cheeks, then burn in 
them like fire. 

*«Gilborne fell back as we approached the door, 
and bowed solemnly with his hand upon his heart, 
while we passed out. I was glad to lose sight of 
him ; and I ardently hoped that his passion would 
now be cured. 


“But his image, as he stood there in the door- 


way, haunted my brain, and it was many hours 
before I could compose myself. 

“I was beginning, however, to feel at ease 
again in the midst of our wedding guests, when 
a domestic came to me to say that a person 
wished to see me in the hall. Thinking it was 
some invited friend who had arrived at a late 
hour, I hastened to the door alone. Imagine my 


And we are not married yet, are we? But 
who is here to-night? I never saw you dressed 
so beautifully before! Ah!’ he added, striking 
his forehead, I dreamed you were dressed so at 
your wedding!’ 

‘Thus the wretched mar went on, sometimes 
laughing, and sometimes shedding tears. I knew 
he was insane; I tried to stop him, but was too 
much frightened to speak. In my agitation, I 
; took hold of the bell-wire, and rang. A domestic 
‘came; and I sent her in haste for Mr. Berford. 

‘* *Berford? who is he?’ cried Gilborne, grasp- 
‘ing my arm. ‘They told me that was the name 
‘ of your husband! Say—you are—you are not 
married, are you?’ 

“«*Yes, Mr. Gilborne,’ I replied, trembling so 
{ that I could hardly speak. ‘I am married—and 
‘ here is my husband!’ 
“‘To my great relief I saw Mr. Berford advance 
} into the hall. Gilborne started back, and fixed 
; his eyes upon my husband with a wild and fierce 
expression, which caused me ‘to fear for him. 
“But Edward was undaunted. Returning Gil- 
borne’s gaze with a calm, steady, commanding 





consternation when I saw the wild figure of Gil- | look, he advanced toward him, and demanded 


borne standing before me! 

«How do you do?’ he asked, addressing me 
by my maiden name. 
with me?’ 

“T gave him my hand. 


‘Won’t you shake hands { completely subdued. 


what he wanted. 

‘The dangerous spirit of the insane man was 
He hung his head, and 
burst into tears. 

*‘«Nothing,’ he murmured—‘I want nothing 


“*You tremble,’ said he, fixing his wild eyes | now! I have been dreaming. I will not trouble 


upon my face. 
hope?’ 

“<¢Oh, no,’ I replied, in an agitated voice—for 
his strange manner frightened me. ‘Why should } 
Ibe afraid? Come in.’ ‘ 

“*No, thank you; you have company, I see— } 
and I may make one guest too many. And you see 
Iam not dressed for a party,’ said he, glancing 
at his disordered attire. ‘So you will excuse me. } 
Ha! ha! wouldn’t I cut a pretty figure!’ 

“But I cannot talk with you here,’ said I. 

*Oh, I will not detain you a minute! I have 
ha! ha!—I have a question to ask which is 
really so absurd, when I think of it, that I can’t 
help laughing! ‘They told me,’ he said, in a 
pleasant, confidential tone—‘they told me—ha! 
ha! think of the absurdity of the thing—they 
told me that you were married!’ 

* And he burst into a wild laugh. 

**T knew better,’ he continued; ‘but they said 
it was so, and to satisfy them I determined to 
Come and ask you; for I suppose you ought to 
know, if anybody. You are not married! Ha! 
ha!ha! Ihad such a queer dream! I thought 
Iwas standing in the church door, and saw you 
coming out with your husband; and you would 
Rot speak to me. Wasn’t it queer?—and I knew 
all the time you would never marry anybody but 


‘You are not afraid of me, TI 








youagain. May you be happy!’ 

‘He turned and staggered out of the door; 
and I heard his unsteady footsteps die away in 
the distance. 

‘¢¢Poor wretch !’ muttered Edward, as he kindly 
took my hand; ‘he is to be pitied! But you are 
agitated: I hope,’ he added, in an anxious tone, 
‘I hope you have nothing to blame yourself for, 
in this matter ?’ 

***T wish I had not!’ I exclaimed, fervently. 
‘But oh, Edward, I feel that I have acted wrong 
—although heaven knows I never intended he 
should love me!’ 

‘¢¢Well, do not reproach yourself too severely,’ 
he replied, in a mournful voice. ‘Let us go 
back to the parlors, and forget what has taken 
place.’ 

‘We returned together, and Edward’s presence 
alone sustained me for the rest of the evening. 
Fear, pity and remorse made my heart faint and 
my cheek pale, and I was wretched.” 

“T think I understand your feelings,” said 
Isabel, who had listened with deep interest. ‘TI 
know how J should have felt under a conviction 
that any thoughtlessness of mine had ruined a 
fellow being’s happiness—perhaps shattered his 
intellect! But you heard from Gilborne again?” 

“Listen. He disappeared. For more than a 
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year he was absent, and nobody knew what had; ‘Is that your child?’ he asked. 
become of him. At length his friends heard of} ‘I trembled as I replied that it was. Turning 
a thin, haggard youth, who wandered about the} deadly pale, he started from his seat, and ap- 
country, begging his bread from door to door,;} proached the room whence the cry proceeded. 
and giving in return for charity the touching} Much as I feared him, I caught hisarm. The 
songs which he sung in a soft, melancholy voice, ; thought that in a moment of frenzy he might do 
and the musical tones of an accordian he carried } violence to my child, made me desperate. 
about with him, and which he played with pecu-} «¢¢You must not go there!’ I said. 
liar feeling and skill. Everybody treated him; ‘I can hardly tell what followed. I remember 
kindly, for, although he was evidently of insane} that his eye glared upon me with a momentary 
mind, there was a mildness—a melancholy enthu- } blaze of maniac passion—that he pushed me from 
siasm about him—which won all hearts. + him—that a dizzy sickness came over me, and 
‘Search was made for him. His friends were ? that I fell upon the floor. 
not mistaken in their suspicions. He was the; ‘When I recovered my senses, I saw him 
wandering Gilborne!” } bending over my darling Ella, as she lay on the 
‘Oh, aunt!” exclaimed Isabel, tears filling her } } Tug, gaping up with baby wonder into his face. 
eyes. } With a ery of terror I sprang forward. But my 
‘They carried him back to C——. For several } fear vanished in an instant. He raised his head. 
weeks he seemed contented to remain at home; } There was no frenzy in his eyes; but tears gushed 
but at length his disposition to wander returned, } from them, and rolling down his sallow cheeks, 
and he disappeared again. } fell like rain upon the face of my child. 
“‘One chilly, rainy day, I was sitting alone in} ‘‘He kissed her, and rising. from his knees, 
my room, amusing myself with my first child— } begged my pardon in a soft, melancholy voice, 
then a beautiful creature some six months old—} and in words so delicate and touching that I 


hall. 





had gone out, and there being nobody in the 


gone.” 


when there was a ring at the door. Our domestic burst into tears. Before I could speak he was 
} 


house but me, I left little Ella playing on the} 
floor, and went to open the door. 

“T started back with an exclamation of alarm. 
Gilborne, drenched with the cold rain, was stand- 
ing on the steps. My first impulse was of fear, 
and would have shut the door in his face, had he 
not looked up at me and said, in a melancholy 
voice— 

**<Tt rains. May I come in?’ 

“‘T was touched. I held the door open while} 
he entered. There was a fire in the sitting-room, 
and I made him sit down before it to dry his 
clothes. For ten minutes not a word was spoken > 
by either of us; but his wild eyes followed me} 
about the room, wherever I went. I trembled 
with,indefinable dread: and oh! how ardently I} 

longed to hear the footsteps of Edward in the } 








for some reason I could not; and his eyes still } 
followed me in silence. 


in the next room. Gilborne started. 


‘‘ How singular!” exclaimed Isabel. 

‘‘ Hear what is more singular still. From that 
day Gilborne’s insanity disappeared. He is now 
a minister in C - 

‘Ts that the man? the pious, benevolent, mild 
preacher, whom everybody loves so well?” 

“The same. He turned to heaven the affec- 
tions which were thrown away upon my unworthy 
self. I believe he is happy; but even now, when 
I hear of thoughtless flirtations, I am pained by 
the reflections they call up.” 

‘But they seldom have such a melancholy ter- 
mination, dear aunt,” timidly suggested Isabel. 

‘True, Disappointments in love generally 
leave sorrow in the heart without shattering the 
brain. But there are beings of such fine and 
sensitive natures, that the health of both mind 





I tried to speak to the wretched man, but } } and body depends upon the soundness of their 


affections.” 


Isabel bowed her fine head to hide a blush and 
** At length, to my dismay, I heard Ella crying 
to indulge in thoughtless flirtations. 


a tear; and from that day she was never known 





CONST 


Sue stood erect beneath the cloudless skies, 
Proud, beautiful, and peerless, while her cheek 
Reflected all the joys her heart would speak. 

The majesty of love was in her eyes, 

Steeping their beauty in still darker dyes; 

While from her fall red lips‘such accents stole, 
Such liquid music uttered from her soul, 


ANCE. 


That Heaven itself seemed echoed in her sighs. 
Her dainty waist was girdled by a zone 
Which glowed beneath her bosom like a star, 
While from it drooped the gauzy garment white, 
Her costly form was worthy of a throne, 
So beautiful, that touch of earth would mar 
Such airy loveliness, so sweet and bright. m. K. B 
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THE OUTLAW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 





Tr was a cloudy evening in the autumn of 1668, ; blew the yellow foliage into the turbid floods of 
when Count Martinitz, accompanied by his niece, ; the Moldau, which rolled in solemn monotony 
approached the castle of his ancestry. Many years } along the road-side. 
ago, he had been compelled, in consequence of; With the next turn of the road appeared the 
the Thirty Years’ War, to leave this his endeared ; grey walls of a large castle. The count was the 
residence; but was now returning to it to cele- { first to discover it, and silently, as a deep sigh 
brate the marriage of his only son. escaped his breast, he pointed toward it. Luit- 

Count Frederic was an amiable young man. } zarde well understood what caused the trouble 
To an agreeable personal appearance and pleas- {in the soul of her uncle, as the well known walls 
ing manners, he united many peculiarities which {came into view. She, too, was silent, deeply 
made him beloved in society, and peculiarly dear {struck with the sorrow of her protector; and 
to his friends. He was skilful in drawing and ‘ thus, with gloomy thoughts and sad feelings, she 
painting, and had an ample port-folio filled with ‘ first entered the castle which was to be her future 
portraits of his acquaintances, which he took ‘ abode. 
during his travels. His father looked forward ‘ But her pure mind soon dispelled these dark 
to his arrival with pride and joy. ; pictures. When it chanced that a sad disposition 

Family agreement and filial affection had, many ; came upon her, she would look with bright assu- 
years ago, brought about a determination to unite ‘ rances into a promising future, and think of the 
the fates of Count Frederic and Luitzarde, his { dear companion of her youth, whom she had not 
cousin. The old count not only admired in his ‘ seen for many years. The Count Frederic, how- 
niece the image of a beloved sister, but also loved é ever, still delayed. Business detained him at 
her innocent nature and serene mind. She had ‘ Vienna, which he had reached alas! only after 
been taught to look forward with joyful antici- ‘his father’s departure. Luitzarde, in her letters, 
pation to a union with the companion of her early ‘ gently rebuked him for his delay. Meantime she 
years. undertook the management of the whole house- 

The journey through Austria was delightful. ‘ hold. In hours of relaxation she rambled through 
But on the frontiers of Bohemia the scenery ; the surrounding country, and when the weather 
changed. The thirty years’ suffering of a reli- ‘ was unfavorable for this recreation, enjoyed her- 
gious and civil war had left an indelible impres- ' self among her working-women. 
sion upon the country. Villages, where now a} On one of the first days of her residence at 
few miserable huts began to arise from the ruins ‘ the castle, when, as yet, everything excited her 
of stately mansions; pale forms, in whose features ; curiosity, and not an article of furniture or a 
want and sorrow spoke in unmistakeable terms; ; painting could escape her observation, we: 
large tracts of uncultivated soil; want of provi- { covered, in one of the halls through which 8 
‘sions and the absence of trade, in the cities; com- {had to pass in going from her apartments inte 
plaints about the relaxed morals of the populace, } those of her uncle, a remarkable painting, which 
and insecurity upon the public roads, announced ‘ attracted her attention more than any other. It 
everywhere the melancholy effects of a protracted {seemed to represent the vault of a prison, or 
and tempestuous war. Luitzarde’s gay spirits ; probably a subterranean dungeon of the olden 


began to sink: in deep silence she sat at the side { times. High archways lost themselves in the 
| of her uncle, in whose soul the existing pictures ‘ background, in a distant and awful gloom; and 
of misery seemed to awaken even more painful ‘in front, to the right and quite on an elevation, 
“Yecollections. The clear atmosphere of autumn / there was a small, round opening, through which 


had yielded to dreary days of fog and clouds: {the light of the moon fell into the dark and 
the gloomy veil which hung upon the minds of { gloomy vault upon the form of a captive knight, 
Luitzarde and the old count, appeared to have : who, loaded with heavy chains, reclined upon a 
Spread itself over all nature. A drizzling rain {miserable couch of straw. His face was not 
fell unceasingly upon the forests, colored, as they i visible. The head, shaded by rich and glossy 
Were, by the frosts of autumn; and a chilly wind ‘ curls, was turned from the observer: but that 
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bent position, that head which was so pensively } 


supported by one hand, while from the other } 


unconsciously escaped a few sticks, upon which 
a number of strokes had been made with a 
rusty nail that lay on the ground, the strokes 
undoubtedly signifying the number of the days 
of his suffering—all this in the dim light of the 
moon’s rays, constituted a speaking whole which 
was painful to look upon, and affected Luitzarde } 
with a strange feeling of awe. She returned to } 
it again and again; and whenever she passed } 
through the hall, she stopped to contemplate its } 
mysteries, and to permit her imagination to wan- } 

4 


? 
5 
) 
> 
2 


der into the history and the mental sufferings of 
the prisoner. One evening she took courage to 
question her uncle about the painting and the } 
captive knight. But Count Martinitz could give ; 
her but little information. 

‘‘In all probability,” he said, ‘‘the whole is 
only an imaginary representation of the pain- 
ter’s; but if there is a true history connected 
with it,as was often asserted by his old aunt, 
who was a living chronicle of her house, then the } 
painting represents one of her ancestors, who } 
lived during the time of the Hussite war, and } 
was imprisoned by King Sigismund, on account } 
of his religious opinions.” 

‘*Oh! those were dreadful times, dreadful =} 
our own!” said the parson, as he drew a sigh and } 
looked heavenward. 

| 
; 
? 
; 


5 


) 


) 


“Yes, truly,” replied the count, and then the 
conversation, on the sufferings of their country, 
and the unlimited ill-consequences of war on 
succeeding generations, was continued. Above 
all, the parson lamented the destruction of the 
morals of the people, when pressing necessity 


married in accordance with the wishes of his 
father, and found the only comfort of a discon- 
tented marriage in the birth of a fine and pro- 
mising boy. But that region, too, was overflowed 
by the billows of the ravaging war. The notorious 
Mansfeld, pursued by Wallenstein, went with the 
remainder of his band of robbers through Silesia 
into Transylvania. ll the terrors and devasta- 
tions that accompany a retreating and famishing 
army, befel the possessions of my friend. Mans- 
feld’s men attacked his castle with fire and the 
sword, and soon it stood in flames, and the plun- 
derers entered. All that was not consumed by the 
fire fell into their hands, or under their swords. 
Among the lost was the son of myfriend. In his 
room was found the corpse of one of his nurses, 
half consumed by the flames. None knew what 
became of the child. For a long time the un- 
happy father entertained the hope that his son, 
then four years of age, might yet be discovered, 
because his corpse was not found in the ruins; 
but a fruitless search of twenty years, has at 
length convinced him that he became a prey to 
the flames, and Lansky now lives childless upon 
his dominions, which have not yet recovered from 
their sad devastations.” 

Luitzarde had remained silent, a deep sigh 
escaping her breast. Now she raised her black 
eyes, With a sorrowful expression, to her uncle, 
and said, “was the lost boy called Victor, dear- 
uncle?” 

“I believe he was,” was the reply. 

‘‘ My good mother repeatedly related to me,” she 
continued, blushingly, ‘‘about a promised ——” 

‘‘Quite true,” interrupted Count Martinitz, 
‘‘you were the promised bride of this Victor. 





will lead them to all excesses, and the fear of } Since his father was not permitted to receive 
God cannot preponderate over wicked desires. } your mother in marriage, it was desired that 
He spoke of bands of robbers, which had gathered } wedlock should unite their children. But you 
in the forests, consisting partly of deserters from } were scarce born, when heaven, as if averse to 
the army, or soldiers who were discharged when } every possibility of a union of our house, took 


peace was restored, and partly of poor and help- } 
ae Poon's He knew a variety of horrible his- 
‘ of highwaymen, and when he related them, 
raised similar recollections in the wounded breast 
of the count, and he narrated several tragical 
scenes which took place during the civil wars. 
‘In this manner,’’ said the count, ‘‘one of my 
friends lost an only son, the only heir to a great 
estate, and the noble house will now become ex- 


eee 


—— 





tinct. You knew the Count Lansky?” 
“gftLansky?” exclaimed Luitzarde, becoming ; 
‘More attentive. ; 


i] 


“‘¥es,” continued the uncle, turning toward } 
his niece: ‘‘the Count Lansky, the friend of my 
youth, who was to receive your mother in mar- } 
riage! Certain circumstances prevented this 
union, Lansky went to Silesia, and I have} 
seen him but seldom since. He was afterward ’ 


away your bridegroom.” 

‘It has richly restored the loss,” replied Luit- 
zarde, as she drew her uncle’s hand to her lips. 

“Yea,” said the old count, ‘‘my Frederic is a 
noble youth; I hope, through God’s assistance, 
he will make you as happy, good child, as you 
deserve to be.” 

‘‘Amen!” replied the parson, devoutly folding 
his hands. 

Luitzarde sighed as she pressed the uncle's — 
hand to her breast, and exclaimed, ‘oh, that he 
were here!” 

Amid similar conversation, the long autumnal 
nights passed. Luitzarde walked out every clear 
day. She confided most of her little adventures 
to her uncle, but yet there were some things 
which she would not communicate. On one of 
the first clear days after arriving at the castle, 
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she took her customary walk from the garden 
into the neighboring forest. A hill, crowned by 
a group of splendid beech-trees, was the general 
limit of her wanderings; from this spot she had 
a favorable view of the surrounding country, 
and of the river as it escaped from between the ; 
mountains. On this particular day her curiosity 
enticed her farther. She descended, and thought 
it would be easy to get down to the river, which 
swept around the hill; but after she had pro- 
ceeded a few hundred yards, she found herself 
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castle, but she loved, in solitary hours, to recall 
the scene, and, as much as possible, to remember 
only the hastily observed features of the stranger. 

In the meantime, the reports about bands of 
robbers, who dwelt in the forests and in the 
ruined castles, increased, and carried terror and 
misfortune into all the surrounding country. The 
most terrible, and at the same time the most sin- 
gular stories were told of one of these associa- 
tions, whose captain was called ‘‘Black Fred,” 
and who was generally known as the boldest and 


suddenly on the brink of a high and perpendi- } most resolute of the robbers. Some took him to 
ocular rock, beneath which the Moldau rolled } be a Mansfeldian freebooter, others for an Italian 
laboriously between craggy banks. The awfully } from the Infant’s troops, and others, again, were 
grand scenery pleased her, and she stopped and } certain that he was the son of a collier of Saxony, 
looked wistfully into the whirling floods. At a} who, through his valor and education, had ad- 
little distance a small boy was playing on prt vanced to a lieutenancy in the Swedish army, 
banks, throwing pebbles along the surface of the but was, when the war came to an end, compelled 
water. Suddenly a rustling noise was heard in} by want and ill-humor to go to the forests and 
the thicket on the shore, and a tall gratiedien | assume the lead of a band of bold adventurers, 
in a dark dress emerged from it, but in such a who, since fate had sinned against them, in their 
manner that Luitzarde could not see his face, it } view, were now determined to avenge themselves 
being turned toward the river. He, too, looked } on the more favored. A number of anecdotes 
into the stream, and then slowly proceeded to } were told of this Black Fred and his band. The 

















unhook his sword-belt, drew a broad-sword from } 
the steel scabbard, and bent down to the water 
to wash away some spots of blood, which Luit- 
zarde could plainly discern. The dress of the 
stranger, which seemed to belong to no particu- | 
lar station in society, his active movements, his } 
gloomy appearance, the blood on the sword—all } 
this made her feel very uncomfortable; and in a} 
moment she thought of the stories of highway- 
men and murderers‘which the parson had related. 
Yet the tall and proud stature of the stranger, 
which appeared to great advantage in his re- 
markable attire, and the nobleness in his actions 
and movements, spoke much in his favor. She 
still stood in doubtful emotion between aversion | 
and admiration, when a piercing shriek by the 
child awoke her from her revery. The boy had 
fallen into the water. Luitzarde uttered a cry 
of distress. The stranger looked up, threw his 
hat, sword, and cloak upon the ground, sireng} 
into the stream, and rescued the struggling child. 
When the boy was safe on the dry land, the 
stranger took up his equipments, looked about 
himself once more, and then disappeared in the 
icket. Luitzarde was confounded by what she 
The child gazed around for its deliverer, 
he was gone; and the maiden’s first suspi- 
ms were again forced upon her. But the un- 
own had behaved so humanely toward the boy | 








how, then, could he be ignoble, how could he 
be a member of a band of criminals? But who- 
foever it may have been, he did not wish to be 
seen; he had a secret, and this she resolved to | 
keep for the magnanimous deliverer. 

She never mentioned this adventure in the 





‘country had reached him at Vienna. 


adventures related were horrible, awful, and 
astonishing, but never of an ordinary character, 
and mostly, especially when the captain himself 
took an active part, were stamped with a savage 
greatness, not without remnants of humanity, 
and often marked by magnanimity and bold con- 
} tempt of all danger. 

Luitzarde could never listen to these conver- 
sations without thinking of the stranger on the 
banks of the Moldau. The bloody sword, the 
singular attire, the dusky color of his face, and 
even the timidity with which he ran away, seemed 
to her to point to a member of that terrible band, 
if not to the notorious Black Fred himself; and 
she became more and more distressed that she 
was not enabled to observe his features more 
closely. But she listened with a lively interest 
to everything said about him; and even when her 
honest mind would turn with horror from te 
related crimes, she could not suppress & warm 
sympathy for so much courage, and such decision 
and boldness. She pitied the abuse of such gifts, 
when she thought what this being, so abundantly 
blessed by nature, might have been under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and what his fate would 
yet be in this world, and in the world to come! 

Still nearer, and still more abundantly, signs 
began to show themselves around the residence 
of Luitzarde of the presence of this band. Count 
Martinitz thought of active preparations for de- 
fence. In the midst of these movements and 
discussions, a letter was received from Count 
Frederic, announcing his arrival at an early day. 
The reports relating to the insecurity of that 
To him, 
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too, Black Fred was representéd- ds an object ; there was none to resist, or to think of resisting 
of abhorrence, and, therefore, he ‘made careful } the authoritative tone of the stranger. The coach 
arrangements that he should be accompanied by was soon put together as well as circumstances 
several servants, to trayel only short days’ jour- } would permit, and slowly conducted down to a 
neys, and never. by night, and to procure aid at} house which the stranger pointed out, saying 
the different military posts to take him through that there they would find tools and helping 
the most suspicious places. The old count was ; hands. After this he turned back to the ladies, 
much pleased with the prudence of his son, whose } and requested Luitzarde to accompany him to 
journey had long since filled him with anxiety. } the house, where her spirits could revive, and 
Luitzarde rejoiced at the promised arrival of her } she could tarry with more convenience until the 
childhood’s companion, the participator of her } coach was repaired. She consented; the stran- 
solitude, and concluded immediately to pay a} ger walked by her side, and the coach with the 
visit, which she had long contemplated, to one of } domestics followed slowly. In this manner the 
her friends in the neighborhood, so that when } procession descended the declivity. The stran- 
her lover arrived, she might enjoy his society ger’s conversation was refined and intelligent, and 


undisturbed. Her friend lived at the distance } betrayed a mind and cultivation which seemed far 


of a two hours’ journey, and the uncle gave his } above what his simple costume would indicate. 
consent to the visit. Luitzarde was to be accom- } Among other things he asked them why they did 
panied by armed servants and by her chamber- } not travel the more convenient road through the 
maid, and, to avoid danger, she was to take the valley, since that on the mountain was always 
open road over the mountain. } disagreeable in this season of the year? 
Nothing happened to the visitors on their jour- Luitzarde smiled and said, ‘the road through 
ney to the castle, nor on their return, until they } the forest beneath is said to be insecure, and my 
came to a part of the road which, through long } uncle entertained fears for my safety.” 
neglect and the heavy fall rains, had become very} . ‘And you, noble lady, have you no fears?” 
soft. Suddenly on the top of an elevation, where} No,” replied Luitzarde. “It is said that 
the road went along the perpendicular banks of Black Fred, as they call him, has always good 
® mountain rivulet, and the horses were unable } intelligence about all things, and he undoubtedly 
to drag the coach out of the deep tracks, one of | knew that a lady who, with a few domestics, went 
the wheels gave way, and the whole broke down. } to visit her friend, carried no treasures that could 
The lamentations of the chamber-maid, and the } profit him.” 
oaths of the domestics, attracted a gentleman,! ‘True, my lady, but it is said that Black Fred 
clothed in the attire of a civilian, who came down is not only rapacious, but that he is also imper- 
the road from the mountain. He saw the acci-} tinent and cruel.” 
dent, hurried to «he scene, and drew the fright-} ‘I do not believe that,” replied Luitzarde, 
ened females from the coach, whilst the servants } decidedly; ‘‘without a purpose, without an ex- 
ran about in the greatest confusion. The cham-} pectation of spoils, and merely for the sake of 
ber-maid fell first into his arms; he conveyed her ; doing evil, chat man will commit no crime.” 
to dry ground, and hastened back to the chaise. **Have you, then, a better opinion of him than 
Luitzarde arose and reached her hand to the} the world?” asked the stranger, doubtingly. 
benevolent stranger; her eyes met his own, and ‘‘That I have,” answered Luitzarde. 
—a geep blush spread over her cheeks. It was} ‘Really?’ continued the gentleman. ‘And 
e of the finest, or at least one of the most why? Wherefor?” 


significant faces she had ever seen. Large, dark “It may appear singular to you,” answered 
and burning orbs gleamed from beneath a pair ; Luitzarde, calmly, concluding, from the vehe- 
of beautifully arched eyebrows; a Grecian nose } mency of the language, that her opinions were 
descended to his manly lips; and ivory teeth disapproved by him; ‘it may appear singular to 
appeared under a glossy moustache, as smiling } you, but I cannot believe all the wickedness they 
kindly he offered his aid. He, too, seemed to be relate of this Black Fred.” 

struck with the appearance of his rescued charge, The stranger stood still for a moment, curio 
and Luitzarde observed that he treated her with } looking upon Luitzarde, and then said, ‘‘re 
more than ordinary politeness. He offered his} noble lady, do you not?” 

arm, and conducted her carefully to a safe posi- “TI do not,” said Luitzarde, “although yo 
tion. She thanked the stranger very affection- } seem to differ with me, and share the opinion of 
ately, and he accepted her thanks not without } the multitude.” And now she familiarly related 
embarrassment, and then hastened back to the } to him a variety of anecdotes that she had heard 
coach, where his counsel and aid were necessary. } of Black Fred, in all of which she thought she 
His eyes had observed and comprehended all. } had discovered a certain greatness of the soul, 
He commanded and encouraged the people, and ; and a more than ordinary mind, though the acts 
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themselves had been wild and objectionable. The 
stranger often contradicted her; he looked upon 


the captain of the robbers in a much more un- } 


favorable light, and appeared to be well informed 
of the outlaw’s life. Indeed he told her many 
strange things about him, and among the rest 
that he had been a Swedish officer, had served 
with high distinction, and, when peace was de- 
dared, began his present mode of living, through 
grief and despair. 

“But I do not agree with you, in your opinion,” 
he said. 

“TI cannot contradict you, as you are so well 
informed,” she replied; ‘‘but I assure it is with 
a heavy heart that I yield my opinion of this 
man.” 

The stranger sighed, and looked gloomily to 
the ground. ‘If other people could entertain 
such generous confidence, my lady, it is probable 
that the unfortunate man would never have fallen 
as low.” 

“Do you think so? Now listen: you are really 
of my opinion, and I have more than once prayed 
to God that he should give him light, and lead 
him from his bloody path to the road of righteous- 
ness.”” 

The stranger seemed deeply moved, and Luit- 
sarde, when she reflected over what she had said, 
was astonished at herself. But there was some- 
thing in the demeanor of the stranger that for- 
cibly opened her soul. 

They soon arrived in the valley, and the house ; 
stood before them. The stranger walked on ahead { 
of the ladies, and speedily a number of people ; 


appeared who urged,on the coach, and brought ; 
everything that was needed for its repair. It? 


seemed as if the stranger commanded here, and, 
as he did not make his reappearance, Luitzarde ; 
approached the men who had come forth. She ; 
viewed them closely. They were all curious and ; 
frightful-looking forms, and it was not without 


aversion that she spoke to one of them, and in- ; 


quired after their master. The reply was, that 
he was a merchant from Budweis, and proprietor 
of the farm and forge. Luitzarde was more at 
ease after gaining this information. These black 
and savage men were engaged in the iron-works. 
She was pleased to see how skilfully they took } 
hold of everything, and hoped soon to recom- 

ce her journey. At length the stranger ap- 
Bred again. With a gloomy expression of 


waiting so long, and then invited her respect- 
fully to come into the house. He opened the 
door to a well furnished room, where a small 
collation were ready on the table, and an old 
Woman received them with many bows. The 
Manner in which the stranger waited on her at 
the table and conducted the conversation, proved 


intenance he begged to be excused for keeping ; 


sion in his manly features, united to the soft tone 
of his voice, filled her heart with deep emotion. 
In due time her serv; 

information that all was 
sjourney. The stranger 
and cast a terrible 1 
brought the unwelei news to his mistress. 
i Luitzarde turned pale. The stranger observed 
¢it, and, becoming calm, begged her pardon for 
? his rash emotion, and offered hi§ arm to lead her 
$to the coach. She bowed assent. Suddenly he 

stopped, looked upon her for a few moments, 
$and said, after overcoming an inward struggle, 
‘*permit me, noble lady, to speak a few words to 
you in private.” 

Luitzarde motioned her chamber-maid to pro- 
ceed, and both she and the old woman left the 
room. 

‘*You spoke to me about Black Fred. You do 
not fear him, but his followers. He has reason 
to be afraid of me. Where I am, he will cer- 
tainly not come. Then permit me to give you 
this ring, and if ever, through some unfortunate 
chance, you should fali into his hands, or into 
the hands of his people, show this and you will 
be safe.” 

Luitzarde was perplexed. A thought, which 
‘ pierced her soul like lightning, made her speech- 
less. The dusky stranger on the Moldau ap- 
peared before her spirit; and she fancied she 
; discovered a resemblance between him and the 
; iron- -master; she shuddered, and, without being 
‘able to speak, looked at him inquiringly and 
with dread. But the nobleness of his features, 
and the mild expression of his eyes, rebuked her 
‘ childish fears; and she regained her wonted for- 

titude, and accepted the proffered ring. It was 
‘ of gold, richly ornamented, and on both sides set 
‘with three diamonds in the form of a clover 
leaf. 

“‘T thank you very much, and acknowledge my 

obligations toward you,” said Luitzarde. ‘This 
; ring I shall preserve as a dear treasure, and when 
the time arrives that I shall need it no more, I 
? shall return it, with the most affectionate thanks, 
$to the owner. Now beso kind as to give me your 
$name and place of residence, that I may———” 

‘Does the miserable gift of the stranger worry 
you so much?” exclaimed the Gentleman, angrily. 
“The ring is dear to me. I gave it to you that 
it may serve you, perhaps save your life; there- 
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| a refined mode of liviitg; and a sorrowful expres- 
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from his chair, 
the domestic who 








$ fore it should remain with you, and you 
Luitzarde blushed deeply; her eyes sought the 
‘ground, and, without thinking what she was 
doing, she thrust the ring into her bosom, as 
some person was entering the room. The iron- 
master offered his arm another time—they went 
out, and he assisted her into the coach. A slight 
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pressure of her hand which he ventured, was as ; never seen a man like him; and what was most 
hastily returned; their eyes met another time, 3 incomprehensible, he appeared to possess a mag- 
and then the horses sprang forward and the car- netic power over her soul, compelling her to 
riage moved away. frankness and favor toward him, though she had 

In deep meditation and with contending emo- ; never before seen him, and this, too, while his 
tions, Luitzarde rode on. She could not deny ; words as wild as his surrounding circumstances 
that the iron-master from Budweis had made a ; : spoke of much that was singular and unpleasant. 
wonderful impression upon her heart. She had (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TO A BRIDE. 





BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 





CHANGED, changed, the world has changed to thee, 
*Tis now no more a dream, 
On which all golden fancies played 
Like sunshine on a stream; 
The dream has vanished, and thy path 
Ts open to thee now, 
God grant that after years may bring 
No shadows on thy brow. 


The cross is planted by the side 
Of every blooming flower, 

And throws its dark’ning shade along 
The pathway of each hour. 


Remember ’tis no common vow, 
No pledge for sunny times, 

Its birth-place is the nuptial song, 
Its end the funeral chimes; 

It stands beside the festive board, 
And o’er the couch of pain, 

It sheds its blessed influence down, 
Like drops of Summer rain. 


Another home is o’er thee now, 
And stranger voices there 

Will greet thee in the morning song, 
And in the evening air; 

Thou’ lt listen, but ’t will be in vain, 
To hear thy mother’s voice, 

That like the notes of early birds, 


i 
| 
| 
$ And he thy chosen one, oh, think! 
PI 
” ; 
Has made thy heart rejoice. ; 
2 


That round his onward way, 
Thy smile can scatter happiness 
As roses in the May. 
His heart, with all its wealth of love, 
Is given to thy care, 
As freely as the flowers give 
Their perfume to the air. 


Changed, changed, for thou must bow before 
The world’s cold discipline, 

Must learn to suffer and to bear, 
If thou the prize would win; 

When trials come—as come they will 
Around the happiest way, 

Think not the sunlight of the heart 
Can make it always day. 


Then nerve thy heart, young dreamer, now 
Thy life has just begun: 

Look steadily onward to the goal 
Of duties nobly done; 

Keep ever green within thy heart 
The Love that now it fills, 

And that will guard thy footsteps safe 
From all life’s cares and ills. 


But many a bitter lesson still 
Thy heart will bave to learn, 
Ere downward from the hill of life 
Thy weary footsteps turn; 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 





BY MES. E. K. BOWEN. 





Kyeex down and pray! Let nought profane intrude , Self-born—a fragment of Infinitude! 


In this High Place, nor vulgar praise defile Yet, oh, what beauty wreaths the living mass! 

Its sacred walls stupendous! Mute awhile The lance-leaved vaults, upborne on clustered stems 
Beneath the grove of giant spires I stood; Various as flowers; the gold and crimson dyes 
Then trembling, with delight, to awe subdued, Shot on the pavement from the storied glass; 


Slow entered. Wrapped in shade, the mighty aisle, The net-like screens, the delicate canopies 
O’er wings angelic spread, and martyr’s diadems? 


Upheaving, spread and swelled; a breathing pile 
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“Anp did he really offer himself?” 


} else. 


THE TWO OFFERS. 





BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





With a lawyer’s, or physician’s wife it is 


These were the words addressed by Susan ; different. They are company for anybody, as 


Grahame to her friend Esther Irvine, after a 
long, confidential communication of the latter. 
“In the very words I tell you.” 
“And you refused him?” 
“To be sure.” The speaker said this with a 


| contemptuous toss of the head, and all the im- 


portance of a young lady still in her teens, who 


| has rejected a first offer. 


“Oh! how could you? He is so handsome, so 
clever, so intelligent; and then he loved you so 
dearly! ’ 

Esther Irvine curled her lip as she replied, 

“He is nothing but a mechanic, you know, and 
though good enough to flirt with, one couldn’t 
marryhim. Nothing but a professional man will 





satisfy me.” 
Susan Grahame looked at her with reproving 


“Oh! Esther,” she said, ‘‘so young and so 
heartless. You encouraged Henry Cochrane, you 
know you did; indeed I felt certain you loved 
him: and now, after all, you have cruelly rejected 
him, because he don’t happen to be a doctor or 
lawyer. Shame on yor!” 

Susan spoke with spirit, for she felt keenly for 
Henry. In truth she had long been in love with 
him herself; but, fancying he was beloved by her 
more elegant friend, she had never dared to hope. 
The wrong done to him seemed, therefore, like a 
Wrong done to herself; and hence the warmth 
with which she spoke. 

But, it must be confessed, she felt, while thus 
eensuring her companion, a secret thrill of joy 
at Esther’s conduct. Henry thus rejected, might 
yet be hers. She colored, with delight, at the 
thought, and secretly pardoned her friend for her 
eruelty and indifference. 

Meantime Esther, half angry at being blamed 
80 decidedly, replied, 

#1 thank my stars, Sue, that I am a matter- 
“effact young lady, and not a sentimental miss 
Tike yourself. A pair of dark eyes ora plausible 
gue are not sufficient to entrap my heart. 
When I marry I wish to be somebody. Nowa 
mechanic’s wife—what is she? Who courts her 
acquaintance? She is never asked into the first 
society; if tolerated in second rate, she is only 


tolerated; and even the minister’s wife never 


talls on her till she has called on everybody 


¢ you know. 
‘more than a mechanic’s’wife; while the wife of 


~ 
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‘ politics. 


A mechanic’s wife, too, is never 


; a doctor or lawyer may be the wife of a member 
of Congress, or a Judge, if her husband goes into 
At least ma says so.” 

Susan looked at her companion in amazement. 
¢ Though scarcely as old as Esther, she was far 
| nee matured in mind; besides she had not a 
‘ worldly mother to pervert her natural goodness 
¢of heart: and she could not comprehend, there- 
‘fore, how her friend could reject any suitor so 
sworthy of love as Henry, especially for such 
‘ selfish reasons. 

‘‘Mechanics,” she replied, ‘‘are almost as 
‘ likely, in this country, to become members of 
Congress as lawyers. But that is, after all, little 
$to the purpose. We don’t marry men because 
they are ambitious, or even distinguished; but 
because of their good qualities. Mother has 
always said that solid worth in a husband makes 
the wife happier than showy accomplishments.” 

“Oh! well I won’t argue with you,” said 
Esther, pertly. ‘If you want Henry, you may 
have him yourself; but I shall marry nobody, I 
assure you, unless he is a professional man.” 
And there they parted. 

Meanwhile time passed. The rejected lover, 
finding Esther inexorable, and knowing how in- 
timate Susan had been with her, found a sad 
pleasure in talking to the latter of her friend 
whenever they met. Gradually he thus fell into 

the habit of calling at Susan’s home. It was a 
relief to him, when he could not see or talk of 
‘ Esther, to be with her confident. In time, and 
; before he was aware of it, as often happens under 
similar circumstances, the affection which he had 
$felt for the former became transferred to the 
; latter. Susan was such a dutiful daughter, was 
?so accomplished in all that a woman ought to 

know, and possessed so many pretty household 
ways, that Henry insensibly began to wonder at 
himself for not having before noticed her great 
$ superiority to her sex in general, He now went 
more frequently to Mr. Grahame’s. With every 
visit, too, his admiration for Susan increased. At 
last the society of this sweet girl became indis- 
pensable to him, and when he heard a rumor 
3 that she was engaged—a false one, it proved— 
¢he was nearly beside himself; for now he first 
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discovered how madly he loved her. He could ; during which the young physician attended 
not rest till he had offered her his hand: and! Esther to all the balls and sleighing parties of 
what bliss was his when she tearfully accepted it. the neighborhood, he proposed in due form for 
Thus, in less than a year after his rejection by | her, and was accepted. Parents and daughter 
Esther Irvine, he was the affianced husband of | were equally delighted with the match. Both 
Susan Grahame. Nor was the marriage long de- ' parties to the marriage were about to be de- 
layed. Henry was already in excellent business | ceived alike, but as yet neithor knew this; and 
as a master carpenter, and fully competent to | all was bright and gay. Esther fancied she was 
support a wife comfortably, though not extra- to have a rich husband, Algernon believed he 
vagantly. Both Mr. and Mrs. Grahame were | was to marry an heiress. The display made by 
sensible people, who knew that ‘‘a little where | each had completely taken in the other. 
love is,” was better than ‘‘much where love is; They were married. The dresses prepared 
wanting,” and so they placed no impediments in : for the bride were the talk of the entire town. 
the way of the match. “Such edgings, such elegant linen, such silks, 
When Esther heard of the engagement she | oh! you never saw such a wardrobe,” said a mu- 
sneered, and said sarcastically, ‘what, going to tual acquaintance, detailing the news to Susan. 
marry a mechanic? Well, after all, it is good | ‘Its almost good enough for a princess.” 
enough for Sue, who, it must be owned, is not ; I hope she may be happy,” replied Susan. 
very pretty. I wonder if they intend to keep a / ‘‘She has my best wishes.” 
servant. I suppose not. The poor creature will} Butwas she happy? The first jar to the mat- 
have, no doubt, to wash, iron, bake, whitewash, ' rimonial felicity was when her fortune-hunting 
and perhaps take in sewing, to help make both husband discovered that, instead of marrying an 
ends meet. Really I pity her.” ‘ heiress, he had united himself to a woman who 
Of course this was not said to Susan, but to ' would probably be penniless, since her parents 
others; and fortunately it never reached the ears | lived up to their income, which was derived 
of the bride. Susan, however, knowing Esther’s ' entirely from trade. He could not conceal his 
avowed contempt for mechanics, did not invite ‘ chagrin; and Esther, undeceived as to his mo- 
her to be a bridesmaid, as she would have wished | tives in marrying her, reproached him bitterly. 
to do. A shameful scene ensued. It ended in the hus- 
The newly married pair were soon settled in a ; band going out with an oath, and in Esther fall- 
nice house, which Henry had built, and which was | ing into hysterics. 
situated in the midst of a pretty garden blooming { Many such quarrels followed. Both of this 
with roses and honeysuckles. The prognostica- : ill-matched pair were extravagant, and they were 
tions of Esther, as to Susan being made a drudge,.; soon consequently involved in debt. Twice Mr. 
did not come to pass. If anything the bride had | Irvine, though reluctantly, discharged their obli- 
too little to do, the kindness of her husband sup- ; gations; but on the third offence he positively 
plying her with a most efficient servant. ; refused to interfere; and the result was that the 
It was about this time that Esther became } sheriff sold them out: 
acquainted with Algernon Warwick, a young; Poverty did not sweeten the tempers of either, 
physician who had just received his diploma, {and their altercations increased in frequency. 
and who was equally handsome and dissipated. ! What little practice her husband had obtained, 


But of his bad habits Esther cared not to in- ‘left him almost entirely after his extravagance . 


quire. She was fascinated with what she called ; became exposed; and he accused his wife, in 
his aristocratic manner, his city air, and his ; consequence, of having been the cause, through 
fashionable attire. He was devoted to her; was ‘ her reckless expenditure, of his ruin. Esther 
said to be rich; and, to crown all, he was a pro- retorted. Frequently, in these quarrels, their 
fessional man. ; voices rose so high that persons in adjoining 
On his part the young M. D. was delighted at rooms, for the unhappy pair were boarding, 
having produced so favorable an impression on ; heard their mutual reproaches. 
the belle of the place. Th@Irvines bore the re-; At last, hunted down by his creditors, and 
putation of being wealthy, for they lived in great , enraged at his wife, Algernon suddenly disap- 
style; and Esther was an only daughter. {peared from the town, and has never since been 
“The old chap will come down handsomely, I | heard of, though, it is said, a person somewhat 
suppose, if I marry the girl,” soliloquized Alger- ; resembling him is figuring at San Francisco. 
non. ‘I’m deucedly in want of funds; my little ; Esther has returned to her father’s house, where 
fortune is well nigh gone; and as I must marry ; she lives, a broken-hearted woman. 
somebody to get my purse filled again, I may as Meantime Susan’s husband has risen to com- 
well marry this charming creature.” petence. He owns now a large steam-mill for 
_ The result was that, after a winter’s courtship, | planing, and will, before ten years, be quite a 
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rich man. Always having been prominent in; when we were both girls, that in choosing a hus- 

the lyceum, and having taken an active part in} band a woman should look to worth not. wealth, 

town affairs, it is in contemplation to send him; to the man not to the pursuit. My little daugh- 

to Congress, if he will consent to serve. } ter, if ever she marries, shall have my consent 
Not long ago Esther, of her own accord, during} to wed a mechanic quite as readily as a profes- 

an afternoon visit to Susan, alluded to her past } sional man: if the character is right, and the 

folly. } prospect in life fair, I shall not draw foolish and 
“Ah!” she said, ‘‘you were right, and I was; exploded distinctions.” 


wrong. I often think of the remark you made, ' And, reader, she is right! 


OUR VILLAGE STORE. 





BY ABBY ALLIN. 





; To talk of the rights of the canine community; 
And each to the other, in friendship, make known, 
Where the best chances lie for securing a bone? 


Din ever you think as you passed by its door, 
What a curious place is our village store? 

Not one of your city, town-bred affairs, 

With fashion-bred graces, and Pompadour airs, 
Rustling with gew-gaws of every variety, 

With satins and laces, for the first in society; 
But a shop—a Bazar on a miniature scale, 

For making large profits on every small sale! 


The show-box, bedecked in a brilliant array, 

Still holds on the counter its glittering sway; 

A motley assemblage of knick-knacks and toys; 

Doll’s heads for thegirls—and fish-hooks for boys— 

Soap for their daddies, with merits so flush; 

With its shielding stoop and its open shed, A clean shave without even a razor or brush! 

Where the horses are covered, rested, and fed; 

Where queer advertisements are pasted about, ? The shop of our village—my time is too short 

From the whigs and the locos; the ins and the outs; > To tell you one half of the wcnders I ought! 

The number of votes each party hath polled; } It is here the mechanic finds tools to his hand; 

Auctions and failures, and farms to be sold; And the farmer his also for tilling the land; 

With such other items as deck out the shed; It is here the good dame, so frugal and thriving, 

A huge Yankee scrap-book, ingeniously spread! Makes sale for the butter and eggs of her hiving; 

With an eye to the main chance, the aim of her barter; 

She supplieth the wants of each rosy-cheeked daugh- 
ter; 

Buys stripes for the boys, with one suit of drilling 

To answer for “Meeting” and “dress-up”—God 
willing! 

It is here that the child with such eagerness comes, 

And standéth on tip-toe to buy sugar-plums; 

Brimful of importance—the cents how they ring! 

He’s as large as a man, and as proud as a king? 

It is here truant boys buy their powder and shot; 

It is here. politicians plot and mar-plot, 

Grow red with their own bragadocia and noise, 

And act, shall I say it, like bullying boys! 





een 


How often I pause, ere I open the door, 

To read the advertisements over and o’er; 

F.r the pillars, the shutters, within and without, 
Are gaudily lettered around and about; 

“For sale! Call and see! Whatever you please; 
Eggs, newly laid; and fresh butter and cheese; 
Dry-goods and hardware; potash and grain; 
Glassware and china, figured and plain; 
Currants and raisins; saleratus, molasses; 
Hay-seed—bent, red-top, and all other grasses; 
Drugs and tobacco; sugar and fish; 

For cash, very low—just whatever you wish!” 


Throw open the door, and venture within; 

The scene is as strange as the outer hath been; 

One side of the store hath the delf and the groceries; 
The other side dry-goods, and post-office is, 

Whose short row of boxes look pert and pedantic, 
And so very vacant; they smack of romantic! 

A black looking stove, some benches; a chair, 

With three or four loungers all ready to stare; 
While close by the counter, too lazy to stir, 

Lie stretched a Newfoundland, a Spaniel, a cur! 


The shop of our village, no city or town 

Hath ever a shop to compare with our own! 

Thoagh homely its mien, and rustic its grace, 

It is ne’ertheless a prominent place; 

It serves for our Post-office, Reading-room, Store, 
With goods both domestic and foreign; and more 
’Tis the general exchange for whatever you choose; 
The place for the bargains—the focus for news! 

And if by some chance it should burn or blow down, 





If their masters must come to talk of the weather, 
And the best means of holding the Union together; 
Pray, why shouldn’t they seize the same opportunity, 


Alas for the village, alas for the town; 
The whole country round would be Jost in a maze, 
Man, woman and boy dress in crape “thirty days!” 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. The ruin of her he loved almost maddens Butler, 
“Dora Atnerton.”—Our new subscribers will per- ‘ He is tempted to seek out and murder her destroyer; 
ceive that one of the stories in the present number, ; but better feelings prevail; and he resolves finally to 
is continued from our last volume: we allude to “Dora { seek other scenes. It is his intention to become a 
Atherton.” In order, however, that they may pro- : great artist, to be a self-made man; and for this 
perly enjoy what is left of this popular novel, we will ‘ purpose he prepares to leave the city. 
give them, in as few words as possible, the thread of } We must now explain Paul’s silence. Having re. 
the story so far as it has gone. Some slight notion § turned to the metropolis, and announced his be. 
of the characters will necessarily be obtained in the ‘ trothal to his father, the latter, an eminently worldly 
same way. ‘man, becomes so enraged that he falls in a fit of 
Dora, the heroine, is the daughter of a country } apoplexy. That night old Mr. Sidney dies. Paul, 
schoolmaster, and is first introduced living in a se- : seeing himself, though innocently, the cause of his 
cluded mountain village with her father. Here the } parent’s death, is much agitated, and becomes the 
hero, Paul Sidney, a young gentleman of fortune, ; vietim of a brain fever, which keeps him long hover. 
travelling for his health, meets with and loves her. {ing between life and death. His first thought, on 
A betrothal takes place, after which Paul returns to } recovering his senses, is to procure some one to write 
the metropolis, in order to obtain his parent’s consent } to Dora. The letter, by accident, is misdirected; and 
to the marriage, promising to write immediately, if { hence never reaches her. Alarmed at her silence, 
not able to come in person. Weeks elapse, however, : Paul, while still enfeebled, sets forth to seek her. 
without a letter; and finally Dora concludes she nas ; But he comes too late. He learns, to his dismay, 
been deserted. At last the old schoolmaster, whose { the death of her father and her own departure to the 
spirits have already been broken by many misfor- i metropolis. He now hurries back to town resolved 
tunes, falls ill at this new blow, and eventually dies. ; to discover her. But her frequent changes of resi- 
Left an orphan and penniless, Dora resolves to seek { dence baffle him; he soon loses all trace of her; and, 
the metropolis, trusting there to obtain a situation after months of inquiry, he finally abandons the 
as governess, or teacher in a public school, posts for i search in despair, and goes abroad. Nearly a year 
which she is fully qualified. But on proceeding to put | eg: when, in England he becomes the guest of 
this plan into execution, she discovers that, without } Lord Henley, whose younger daughter, the Lady 
influence, she has but little chance in a profession { Alicia, an accomplished flirt, resolves on his con- 
already crowded to excess. She gradually comes { quest, and employs every art to ensnare him. It is 
almost to the point of starvation. To economize, she {at this point of the story that the present number 
removes from her cheap boarding-house to one still begins. Paul is still at Henley Abbey, and believing 
cheaper, and finally to another cheaper yet. In this ‘ Dora lost to him forever, is fast becoming the captive 
last home she becomes absolutely penniless. But ; of the Lady Alicia. Dora is yet struggling against 
here, in the very extremity of her despair, she makes { poverty, and convinced of Paul’s baseness. 
a friend of the landlady, a rough, but well-meaning ; In this hurried sketch we cannot pretend to do 
person, Mrs. Harper by name, one of the principal ‘ justice to the author’s delineation of character. Dora, 
characters of the novel. The old lady, having a however, the principal personage, is a model of Chris- 
boarder who sews for a fashionable clothing store, } tian womanhood. It is evidently the author’s aim 
procures, through her, work for Dora, a miserable to show, in this character, both how hardly the sex, if 
mode of earning a livelihood indeed, but better than } friendless, is dealt with by the world, and how nobly 
starvation. ‘ religion enables the victim to bear, and even conquer 
Three new characters are now introduced on the ; her lot. The few avenues of employment open to 
stage, Susan, the female ‘boarder, Butler, her lover, {female labor and the inadequacy of wages are for- 
and young Mr. Thomaston, the profligate son of the ? cibly pourtrayed. But with equal force we have de- 
owner of the clothing store. Susan is a weak, idle,  picted the meekness and resignation of the Christian, 
vain girl, who despises her lover because he is a mere { displayed in Dora’s conduct, first under desertion of 
house-painter, and is secrefly pleased with the inso- { Paul, and afterward under the privations and insults 
lent admiration of the profligate. Butler has the }to which friendless poverty is subjected. A still 
soul of an artist, and frets at his mean condition; ; higher purpose, we suspect, it is the author’s design 
ill-regulated in mind he accuses heaveh of injustice. ; to carry out in the remaining chapters of the novel. 
Young Thomaston is vulgar and vain. Struck with { Dora has just been arrested for the murder of young 
Dora’s beauty, he annoys her with his attentions; } Thomaston, under circumstances of appalling suspi- 
but she repulses him indignantly. Susan, however, { cion, but with what justice the reader will learn from 
is flattered with his notice, which he sees, and partly 3 that portion of the tale contained in the present 
in a momentary whim of admiration, partly to re- ¢number. She has borne the disappointment of her 
venge himself on Dora, he seduces the weak girl. { heart’s brightest hopes, with Christian resignation; 
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she has accepted the severest toil cheerfully, though } of political, social and religious agitation in the 
unfitted to it by her weak health; and she has; minds, not of the nobility or gentry, but of the 
endured, as part of her cross, the insults which her ; people, will discover that, in this volume, he has 
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beauty and poverty subjected her to: but will she | 
be able, without murmuring against God’s will, to } 
submit to the obloquy, and perhaps the shameful } 


death that now threatens her? If she triumphs over 


this last trial then will the author have depicted in } 


her a perfect character. 

It is rare, indeed, to find a novel, with so lofty a 
purpose as is foreshadowed already in the present 
one. 


fiction, “The Valley Farm,” where the sin of con- 
ventional marriages formed her moral: and it is so 
in this, where the efficacy of religion, to enable us 
to bear every ill of life, is the theme. She writes ; 
to make others better. And, in addition, her pen is 
always enlisted in behalf of her sex. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Protestants of France, from the com- 
mencement of the Reformation to the Present Time. 
By G.de Felice. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by Henry Lobdell, M. D. 1 vol. New York: Edward } 
Walker.—The author of this work is the friend of 

D’Aubigne, which alone is a title to consideration. 


He possesses, however, an additional claim on the { 


American public, for he has been, for nearly twenty 
years, the French correspondent of the New York 
Observer. The present volume fills a gap in church 
history whith every Protestant has had reason to ; 
deplore. 


have, heretofore, been only vaguely known to Ame- } 


rican readers; but in this work we have the scenes 
of the great Protestant drama, as enacted in France, } 
reproduced with equal skill and fidelity. The narra- ; 
tive, indeed, presents us not merely with the deeds, ; 
but with the inner life of the principal actors. The 
work is a philosophy as well as a history. Many 
brilliant passages are scattered through the volume, 


which we regret our want of space to copy. The ; 


translation is excellent. We must add, to do justice to } 
all, that the publisher has issued the book in a hand- 
some octavo style, neatly bound in embossed cloth. 
Firet Impressions of England and its People. By 
Hugh Millar. 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.— : 
The author of this work proved himself, in “The 


Foot-Prints of the Creator,” one of the most original ; 


thinkers and powerful writers of the age. 
volume before us he adds new laurels to his reputa- ' 
tion. The book is a record of travels in England, 
during the year 1845; and is full of the most pro- 
found observations on the British people. Those 
who take up the volume, expecting to find merely a 
succession of agreeable personal incidents, will be 


disappointed; for though these occasionally appear, } 


and are always well told when they do appear, they 
form by no means the staple of the work. Whoever 
wishes, however, to understand the character of the 
present race of Englishmen, as contradistinguished 
from past generations; to comprehend the workings 


A great merit with this author is ker always | 
having a lesson to teach. It was so, in her former ‘ 


The sufferings of the French Huguenots ; 


In the } 


found a treasure. Hugh Millar is not a man to 
travel through a strange country with his eyes shut, 
nor is he one to make crude deductions from what 
the beholds. To the shrewdness of the ordinary 
Scotchman, he adds the profound sagacity of an 
{ original thinker, so that his conclusions are mostly 
‘ infallible, and always eminently suggestive. Scat- 
{ tered through the work is a large quantity of geolo- 
gical information respecting the country traversed, 
for our author never, forgets his favorite science. 
; The book, like all by Hugh Millar, is pervaded by 
‘ @ healthy Christianity, a vital point in these days of 
: disguised infidelity and open irreligion. The volume 
is handsomely printed. A full length portrait of the 
author, i in his Scottish plaid, adorns the frontispiece. 

$ It represents a stalwart frame, an honest face, and 
strikingly intellectual forehead, giving the very ideal, 
: as it were, we had formed of the man. 


Thoughts on Self-Oulture. Addressed to Women. 


} By Maria G. Gray and her sister, Emily Shireff. 1 
vol. Boston: Crosby & Nichole—We have never 


perused a work, addressed to women, more full of 
practical common sense. The authors, it will be 
;seen, are females themselves, and therefore speak 
; “what they do know.” So many absurdities are 
{ afloat respecting the true mission of woman, that we 
{ hail, with unfeigned pleasure, the publication of a 
‘ sensible work like this. The fair authors have a 
{ most exalted, but correct idea of the influence of 
’ females, and consequently urge on their sex a mental 
‘ culture equal to their position: yet, in doing this, 
} they recommend no one-sided education, but mindful 


}of woman’s sphere of duties, contend for a mental 
} and moral training which shall fit her to be, if mar- 
} ried, a worthy wife and mother, or, if unmarried, an 
‘ angel of mercy and kindness to all within her sphére. 
} Our beau ideal of womanhood was never so well de- 
picted as in this volume. 
The Illustrated Shakespeare, No. 36 and 37. Bos- 
: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—These numbers con- 
; \ ods the series of Shakspeare’s plays, the whole 
forming seven magnificent volumes illustrated with 
‘ thirty-eight superb engravings on steel. It is the 
intention of the publishers to issue five additional 
numbers, containing the sonnets and other poems of 
{ Shakspeare, so as to constitute an eighth volume. 
} When this is done, the Boston edition of the immor- 
} tal bard will be, not only the most beautiful, but the 


} most complete ever. published in our country. No 
| Person of literary tastes should be without this edition. 
‘ Dealings with the Inquisition. By Rev. G. Achilli, 
{D. D. 1 vol, New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The author of this work was one of the many victims 
} of the late Pope Gregory, having been twice impri- 
soned for holding opinions savoring of Protestantism. 
; He makes startling disclosures respecting the subilety 
$ of the Jesuits. That liberty of conscience should be 
; denied anywhere, in this nineteenth century, would 
seem almost improbable; but Dr. Achilli is a living 
proof that intolerance still existe, at least in Rome. 
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The Wife's Sister; or, the Forbidden Marriage. 
By Mra. Hubback, 1 vol. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—The author of this novel announces her- 
self as the niece of Miss Austen, but unfortunately 
the mantel of the aunt has not fallen on the debu- 
tante. It was the peculiar merit of the former to be 
always natural, which is most decidedly not the merit 
of the latter. Indeed a more exaggerated character 
than that of the husband, who, after Fanny, is the 
chief personage of the story, could not easily be 
imagined. Still the novel is not without interest. 
With care and industry Mrs. Hubback may yet rise 
to be a writer of merit. 


Schmitz's History of Greece. 1vol, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers—This admirable history is mainly 
based on that of Bishop Thirlwall. It is indeed an 
abridgment of that work down to the period of the 
Pelopennesian war; but, from that era to the seige 
of Corinth, the story demands greater compression. 
Dr. Schmitz won deserved laurels by his little work 
on Roman history, and this gew effort in a similar } 
walk will tend to increase his fame. We commend 
this volume as a clear and succinct account of ancient 


for the perusal of weightier narratives. 


London Labor and the London Poor. By Horace 
Mayhew. Nos. 5,6 and 7. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This serial deepens in interest as it pro- 
gresses. The picture drawn by Mr. Mayhew, of the 
poorer classes of London, is appalling, and while it 
imperatively calls for aid from British beneficence, 
warns us to prevent, in our own cities, the growth of 
a similar abyss of destitution and crime. 


The. Harmony of Prophecy; or, Scriptural Illus- 
trations of Apocalypse. By the Rev. Alexander Keith, 
D.D. 1 vol.. New York: Harper & Brothers.—In 
this volume we have an attempt to explain the mean- 
ing of the Book of Revelations, by a theologian who 
has profoundly studied the subject. The work will 
be extensively read. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fig. 1.—A Dinner Dress or Dove cotored INDIA 
Sixx, trimmed with seven flounces, pinked, the upper 
one being put in at the waist. Corsage low, made 
in the style termed infant body; loops of ribbon are 
placed on under the belt, forming a kind of basque 
in front. Sleeves reaching just below the elbow, and 
finished with two pinked frills. White lace under- 
sleeves. Hair dressed a la Sevigne. 

Fig. u.—An Evenina Dress or Warre TARLE- 
TANE, skirt trimmed with three wide flounces, waved. 
Each flounce is finished with a double lace frill, put 
on full. Corsage low, made in the “shawl berthe” 
form. The berthe is composed of lace like that on 
the flounces, and extends down the back to the waist. 
The space in front is also filled up with lace. Short 
pagoda sleeves trimmed with lace; sash knotted in 
front with very broad, long ends. Head-dress, a green 
wreath with pink pendant flowers. 

General Remarxs.—The warm weather has set 


; 
Greece, invaluable to such persons as have not leisure ; 
i to promote sunburns and freckles by their increasing 


errr 


in, and every one is inquiring for the latest fashions, 
in order to sport them at some favorite‘ watering. 
place. In spite of the Turkish trowsers,; which our 

“women’s rights” fair ones, are endeavoring to in- 

troduce, long skirts are the only ones patronized by 
} our fashionables. Flounces are much worn. They 

are broad or narrow, according to the fancy of the 

wearer. Bareges, tissues, and grenadines are now 
} manufactured in the dress piece, either with the front 
i breadth of a different pattern from the rest of the 
‘ dress, or with a flouncing edged with a different pat- 
} tern from the ground of the dress. Many of the 
| a dresses are made with the corsage low in 
{ the neck. A small round cape, reaching just below 

the shoulder, is worn with these bodies. When these 

capes are of silk, they are trimmed with a very deep 
i silk fringe, but for thin materials, worsted and silk , 
} lace, quilled ribbon, &c., are used. 

Bonyets still continue of the same open shape, 
They are made generally of drawn crape, with a cap 
crown, and have two or three rows of fancy straw, 
broad, and of a very open pattern, placed across the 
‘face. For straw bonnets, white veils are very ele- 
gant as well as fashionable, but they have a tendency 
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the power of the sun’s rays. They are also injurious 
to the eyes. Green is the best color for a summer 
veil. 

Awone the most attractive novelties of the season 
we may mention some new shawls of French barege 
of an exquisitely beautiful description, both as re- 
gards texture and design. The ground of most of 
these shawls is nearly covered with an elegant pat- 
tern in a rich and tasteful combination of the most 
brilliant hues. One we have seen has the ground 
completely covered with a superb palm-leaf design, 
in which the colors are as skilfully and tastefully 
arranged as in the finest mosaic work. 

Amone the new head-dre:ses, the most simple as 
well as elegant, is one composed of loops of black 
velvet with long ends. This is easily made, and will 
answer very well for mourning. Black crape and 
bugles also form'an elegant head-dress for mourning. 

For THE ProMENADE, boots with cashmere tops and 
glazed leather tips are decidedly the most suitable 
and convenient, and are likely to continue to be the 
style of outdoor chaussure most generally adopted. 
In morning slippers much fancy is displayed. They 
are chiefly made of cashmere, ornamented with em- 
broidery in bright, showy tints, the cashmere being 
usually of some dark hue. Some slippers of plain 
cashmere are trimmed with a velvet tie, having a 
steel buckle in the centre; others are edged round 
with a narrow ruche of ribbon of some bright tint. 

CuILDREN’s Fasnions.—The most fashionable bon- 
nets for little girls are similar in shape to those worn 
by grown-up ladies; that is to say, the fronts are 
very open, and many of them are slightly inclined 
downward on the forehead. They are chiefly trim- 
med with several small bows or loops of ribbon; but 
some are ornamented with a single feather, which 
waves nearly all round the crown, A style of trim- 


ming well adapted for straw bonnets is a single bow 
of very wide ribbon with fringed ends, 
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